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English Literature 


By J. C. MeTca.r, Professor of English Literature in Richmond College 





Endorsements 


S. C. MITCHELL, President Medical College of Virginia: 
An admirable work, attractive in every respect, 
particularly pleasing is the clear and luminous back- 
ground given to the different periods and leading 
writers. The biographical sketches are admirable, 
gem chapters in themselves. Sane judgment and 
true appreciation are manifest in the treatment of 
the numerous and diverse writers. The book is 
teachable: its arrangement, illustrations, maps, etc.» 
adapt it to the handy needs of the classroom. It is 
} just such a book as I should like to see in use in 
“ every high school and college in the land. 


MISS LULA 0. ANDRFWS, New York City, N. Y. (Late 
Department of English, Virginia State Normal School, Farm- 
ville) in a letter to the author: Would you mind if I 
write you once more about your English Literature 
since I have come to know it better? Just recently 
I have had occasion to make a rapid survey of the 
whole general field of English Literature. I spent 
about seven hours uninterruptedly with your book, 
and was amazed at my powers of review as aided by 
your very clear and definite arrangement. But I was 
still more pleased with the feeling I had for the 
personalities of the authors. This has always seemed 
to me a most difficult point in histories of literature, 
one which few handle with any great degree of satis- 
faction. But in your book I come so close to the 
delightful personality of many of the authors that I 
found it hard to go on as rapidly as I needed to go. 
Those hours were very pleasant indeed, and I shall 


repeat them many times 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH, Ph. D., Professer of English, 
University of Virginia and Roosevelt Professor of English, 
University of Berlin: I congratulate you and the author 
on a publication so interesting, so well planned, so 
up-to-date, and so adequate to school and college 
needs, The book is packed full of interesting in- 
formation drawn from a very wide course of reading; 
but so far as I have seen, there is not a dull or con- 


gested page on it. 


W. S. CURRELL, Lexington, Va: I am very much 
pleased with Prof. Metcalf’s English Literature and 
should like to see it extensivley introduced into our 
high schools and colleges. I am particularly struck 
with the author’s sense of proportion and with the 
orderly presentation of his theme. These qualities 
alone should make it a very teachable book. 





Let us send you some specimen pages and ‘‘The 
Book of Opinions.”’ 


: B. F. Jonnson PusiisHine Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


: Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet -con- : 
: taining specimen pages from Dr. Metcalf’s Engin | 
: Literature, also ‘‘The Book of Opinions.” 





B.F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Atlanta 


Richmond 


{ Entered at the Post-Office in Richmond, Va., as second-class matter. } 


Dallas 
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Editorial 


lin Journan takes pleasure in announcing 
Dr. Charles W. Kent. of the University 
0! Virginia, has consented to write a series of 
n letters to the teachers of English in Vir- 
The first letter appears in our present 


You. VII 


“ 


that 


| dl. 


e. Coming from such an excellent source, 
tise letters should prove of exceptional value 
to ‘he teachers of the State. 





In a spirit of fairness to every child in a 
county, Why should we net let all district funds 
be apportioned on the basis of county funds? 
Why should the presence of a railroad or a 
manufacturing plant, or a few wealthy tax- 
payers in one district give the children of that 
district superior school facilities over those of 
a less favored adjoining district?) Why should 
accidental advantages on one side of an imag- 
inary line, give John Smith’s children a nine 
months’ session and a fine schoolhouse, while 
the lack of them on the other side of the line 
should force Jim Smith’s children to accept a 
five months’ session and a very indifferent 
schoolhouse ? ) 

Why permit this manifest injustice? 


Let us avoid a foolish and injurious contro- 


versy. There is no antagonism between the 
common schools and the State institutions in 
regard to legislative appropriations. Neither 
one is asking for a copper more than it de- 
serves or needs. The trouble lies deeper. The 
people of Virginia have never realized and do 
not realize now the cost of education. Neither 


do they appreciate its need and value. Hence 
they do not allow themselves to be taxed suf- 
ficiently to meet their State’s educational de- 
They are trying to run a ten million 
The 
result is obvious—vital needs are denied. and 
vital interests suffer. The threatened contro- 
versy should be with the people. The merits 
of the situation should be lodged with them, 
and the remedy should be exacted from them. 


mands. 
plant on a five million dollar income. 
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2 s&s & 
Where efficiency is equal, let us right an 


ancient wrong in Virginia by paying women 


the same salaries we pay men. In the com- 
mercial world they—the women—are handi- 
capped enough already by their sex. Let 
us not add to their burdens by diserimi- 
nating against them in the one field of 
all others—the educational field—where they 
should have the fairest share of justice. The 


enarries with it a newer sense 


newer freedom” 
forees of the 


of equity. Let 
State be the strongest exponents of both. 


the educational] 


oe 5 7 
Encouraging progress along vital lines 1s 
shown by the brief synopsis of the annual re- 


port of Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, which 


we give in this issue. The report makes in- 
teresting reading, and should receive the earn- 
est attention of every citizen of Virginia. 
Aside from the mass of salient facts and fig- 
ures presented, it gives a fair idea of the huge 
scope of the educational system of the State. 
If the people of Virginia had a just concep- 
tion of the problems with which the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has to deal, there 
would be far less unfair criticism lodged at its 


doors. 
Ss ww of 


Bootless Warfare! 
Virginians are so slow to recognize the in- 


evitable! 
The Woman’s College and Equal Suffrage 


are up for 
measures have been successful elsewhere, and 


arbitrament, and although both 


are in strict accord with modern lines of pro- 
gress, vet both are being fought in Virginia 


today as though they contained germs of direst 


evil. 

And why? 

Why, simply because they are new! 

They have not been tried, and hence they 
are inherently evil! They were not farthered 
by Jefferson—hence they are political outcasts. 
They were not in evidence in the hoopskirt 
age—hence they are social pariahs. They were 
not approved by Bishops Moore and Meade— 
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hence they are foes of religion! In short, they 
are without the House of Tradition, and hence 
must wander through dry places, and seek such 
lodgment as may be found in the Houses of 
Prophets and of Visionaries! 

They suffer in a goodly company. Their 
harsh novitiate has been the common lot of 


every measure for human _ betterment since 
the world begun. The stake, the gibbet and 


the prison have been the “grim chamberlains” 


of progress since the first fatal fruit was gath- 
ered in the garden of Eden! Martyrdom has 
been the twin brother of growth; it has also 
been its apotheosis. 

The pity of it! 

The waste of it! 

If the energy spent in bootless opposition 
to the inevitable, were only spent on the sure 
evils of the transient, how quickly the mil- 
lenium would dawn! 

Let Virginians shorten the weary hours of 
midnight by turning up the hands of the 
clock, instead of turning them back! 


« a 7 


i a 1 


Give it a Spine 

If the present Legislature does nothing more 
in the way of giving the State an effective 
compulsory education law, it should at least 
strengthen the present spineless affair as far 
as possible. This can be done in three im- 
portant directions: 

1. The present statute limits the term of 
compulsion to twelve weeks or three months 
in each session. Let this term be extended to 
five months—the minimum length of any ses- 
sion allowed in the State. 

2. The present statute permits only 
half of the three months’ term to be consecu- 
Let the entire five 


one- 


tive as to attendance. 
months be consecutive. 

3. The present statute exempts from com 
pulsory attendance all children who live over 
two miles from a school house, or over on: 
mile from a school wagon route. Let two 
miles and a-half from a school house and two 
miles from a wagon route be the exempt: 


limits. 
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These amendments will almost double the 
Yectiveness of the present wretched law, and 
vill werk no appreciable hardships on parents 
» children. Even if additional hardships 
vere worked, “relief measures” would be im- 
iediately at hand, for by the Constitution— 
ot by statute—district trustees are given ple- 
they can “excuse 





iry powers in the matter 
Ilence every conceivable conting- 
ney for escape from the law is provided— 
poverty stricken parents, lame children, weak 
minded children, children under eight, children 
over twelve years of age, children who can read 
a-t and write s-c-a-t, children who live at a 


ss 
ry COUSE. 


listance from school house or school wagon— 
of these, except the aforesaid parents, are 
exempted by the constitution from the grasp 
of the law. The said parents have only to turn 
to the trustees and make their poverty “a 
cause” for keeping their children at home and 
it home the children will be kept! 
So, let the present law be amended as sug- 
vested. The changes cannot offend parents, 
\pers. police, pupils, politicians, or any other 


people ! 


s&s s&s & 


The Decitizenized Woman! 


lire JOURNAL is in complete sympathy with 
every movement that tends to give woman her 

-t rights. It is somewhat natural, but none 
the less disereditable, that for ages men have 
denied her certain manifest rights, for no other 
reason than the inept one of custom. “It never 
hence it must never 
van has been the Chinese wall of her sex’s 
Society has acknowledged it, 
Civic rights 


Was so- be so”’—this 
prisonment. 

int religion has condoned it. 

hive been given to slaves and barbarians, but 

hot to women. 

recked nothing that she might possess 


refinement, intelligence, good blood and large 
property interests—these first fruits of civili- 
zation availed her nothing in winning the com- 
n attributes of common citizenship  De- 
nicl to her, these same salient rights were 


gion to her colored coachman, who possessed 
no ther requisites for civic privilege than the 
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She was a woman— 
She 


accidental one of sex! 


hence she was decitizenized! was a 
woman—hence in the exercise of civic privi- 
leges, she was classed with idiots, minors, luna- 
tics and criminals! 

Is it not amazing that this amazing injustice 
has lasted so long? Is it not amazing that 
sane men and just men are in favor of 


tinuing it today? 


con- 
Is it not a stinging com- 
mentary on the frailty of human nature that 
not only is this immemorial wrong counten- 
anced today, but that the argument in support 
of it should rest upon a foundation of sickly 
sentimentality, as false in its nature, as it is 
selfish in its design? 

Is it not discreditable to civilization that the 
sanctities of home and maternity should be de- 
clared endangered and profaned by the free 
exercise of common rights and common privi- 
frail 


and hybrid nature that the delicate hands of 


leges? Are civic attributes of such a 
women can transmute them into weapons of 
destruction and dishonor? 

Is woman herself so weak and heedless and 
unintelligent a being that she is likely to bring 
wreckage and discredit on the home she loves 
and reveres, by simple participation in framing 
the verv laws by which it is safeguarded ? 

Is she—-the mother of men—to be feared and 
distrusted because she exercises the civic rights 
of men? 

Are 


rights become public evils? 


sex attributes so diverse that shared 


Of all human virtues justice is probably the 
elastic: of 
“common custom” is one of the most insidious. 


most many unrecognized evils 
One passes a severe stricture on the value of 
civic rights, when one measures the success of 
their exercise by the standard of masculine 


justice! 


s&s S& & 


The Tragedy of the One-Room School 


There is a problem that the people of Vir- 
ginia might as well face now. and face square- 
ly. It is a problem that calls for immediate 
attention and radical action. It represents the 
sore spot of the State’s educational system— 





 cealed by.a “vard of poets.” 
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its waste place—its crux of inefliciency—its 
most discrediting public attribute. It is ren- 
dered especially difficult of solution, because 
the seeds of waste and failure are inherent in 
it. It is the positive leq ial of all accepted 
in higher phases of education and 


1] ‘cessful code of bus 


standards 


the antithesis of every 


iness activities. It is an evil of lone standing. 


and its blightine results have been a signa! 
discourneement to every student of educated 
Today, after nearly a half century 


citizenship. 
still in the shadowy 


of trial, its solution 
realm of hope. We refer to the problem of the 


one-TCOM) schoo 


Stripped of a few exceptions. whose exist- 
ence is extraordinary rather than typical, the 
situation is just this: the ordinary one-room 


schoolhouse is a long box. with two windows in 


either side. a door at one end and a teacher's 
platform at the ot 
Near the door is a shelf for a water 
bucket and a common drinking cup. A few 


nails are driven in the walls for coats, caps and 


umbrellas. Crude wooden desks, made in defi- 


her. and a stove in the centre 


space. 


ance of every anatomical law, are set in ragged 


procession on either side of the common walk- 


way. The blackboard consists of a painted 
strip of side wall, or a thin piece of prepared 
cloth nailed to the wall. The teacher sits on a 
stool or a broken chair and sometimes has a 
rickety table for her clock, register. eall bell 
and reticule. 

The brown, smoke-stained walls are adorned 
with a picture of George Washington, a tat- 
tered map. and a motto: “God bless our 
Sometimes a crack in the wall is con- 
a chromo of Me- 
Kinley and his wife, a tragic Madonna and a 
fire insurance calendar. For the rest there is 
nothing. unless we include a pile of wood in 
under the stove filled 


school.” 


one corner, ana a hox 
with sand and the accumulated debris of a 


dump heap. This latter achievement is a pre- 


caution against fire! 
The schoolhouse itself is built of the poor- 


est materials—rarely painted and rarely under- 


pinned. Its loese windows and doors admit 
the air freely—far too freely—when panes of 


glass are missing (as they frequently are), 
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and when the only source of heat is an un 
jacketed, cast iron “box” stove. The fuel ar 
rangements are as uncertain as they are un 
satisfactory. Sometimes no fuel is “allowed by 
the boards:” sometimes “it must be cut off of 
the grounds:” sometimes “the patrons must 
furnish it,” and sometimes the teacher is given 
a sum of money and told “to make arrange- 
ments with some local man ” to have the wood 
cut in the forest, hauled to the schoolhouse 
and cut up there! The one thing certain about 
the wood supply is its uncertainty. 

The school house “yard” is a small piece of 
wild land, unfeneed. and ragged, and fre 
quently abutting on a public road. Its luxuri 
ant foliage of stumps, broomsedge, ‘“jimson 
weed,” pokeberry and hen grass is marred her 
and there by the thoughtless feet of care 
less children. It furnishes a harbor for stray 
stock, and an occasional hare for the hound 
that sleeps under the schoolhouse. 

The water supply is a spring in some adja 
cent hollow, where the natural drainage en 
circles its bubbling heart. Besides affording 
refreshment for the little colony on the hill. 
it not infrequently gives a draught to a cow 
and a bath to a hog. 

The toilet-rooms are simply unspeakable. 
Their crudeness, their filthiness and their pub 
licity defy all candid description. To say 
that they are criminally insanitary is to dis 
miss the subject with mild and trite expres 
sion. 

So much then for the plant. Please sco1 
against it the inescapable sins of bad lighting. 
heating, ventilation, physical discomfort ai 
execrable sanitary arrangements. 

The term of the one-room school is usual 
five months. The attendance is between fift 
and sixty per cent of enrollment. There 
no compulsion affecting either careless ch 
dren or unwise parents. School books are d 
ficult to get, classes are either too numerous 
too crowded to receive proper attention, lit: 
er no grading is possible, and irregular 
tendance makes a travestv of general sch 
work. The teacher’s life is fettered with 
novance and irritation. With a nine mont 


session it takes the average boy or girl tw 
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ears to pass to and through the high school 


under the one-room system it takes 
' 


OUrse ; 
iem twenty-five or thirty years! 
One hesitates to criticise any teacher of a 
ngle-room school. The magnitude of her 
ardships measures a potent plea for her de- 
ciences. Yet the fact remains that, with few 
ceptions, the least well trained teachers of 
e State are placed in charge of these schools. 
\ sinister co-ordination, vet a perfectly natural 
Low salaries, short terms, bad school- 
ouses, distant boarding places, miserable roads 
induce- 


nd isolated communities offer scant 
ents for well trained, competent teachers. 
uly adequate salaries will ever avail to win 
em. The latter are just human. Martyrdom 
d the missionary spirit are no more indigen- 

io the teaching profession than they are to 

y other profession. Human nature is sim- 

human nature. Tlence the poorly equipped 
wher has to go to the poorly equipped 


ool. Thus one evil enforces another, and 
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the pupils of the one-room school have to suf- 
fer the tragic combination! 

Into these five thousand one-room schools go 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand Vir- 
ginia school children! Into these same schools 
go one thousand teachers, holding one-thousand 
emergency certificates! Is it any wonder that 
after forty-four years of trial, these schools 
have failed entirely to reach two hundred 
thousand Virginia children, and that out of 
an enrollment of four hundred thousand, only 
two hundred and sixty-nine thousand are in 
daily attendance? Is it any wonder that we 
have an “army of illiterates ?” 

The remedy? 

Consolidation pushed to the limit of com- 
mi0Nn Sense, and the 7] ade quate salari 8 for ef- 
fick nt teachers and ade quate funds for decent 
schoolhouses. 

These are the remedies. 

These are the factors of cost. 

Now let Virginia quit her attitude of crimi- 


nal neglect and meet them! 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


The Department of Public Instruction, with 
assistance of the State Health Department, 
just completed a sanitary inspection of the 
ools of Northampten county. The 

: conducted by Dr. W. A. Brumfield. of the 

Stute Ilealth Department, and Superintendent 
Every school in the county 


work 


kk. G. Tankard. 

visited, inspected and preliminary medical 

ection of the children was made. In ad- 

on, a survey of the county for the purpose 

of determining the degree of infection of the 
lren with animal parasite was made. 

ie report on sanitary surroundings of the 

ols will be of great value to Superinten- 

Tankard and the trustees in their work 


ecuring healthful surroundings for the 
lren of the county. The results of exami- 
nv'ion of the school children show that of the 
l.'S children from whom specimens were ex- 


amined, only 36 show presence of hookworm, 
and only 121 the presence of ordinary stomach 
worms. The very low infection of hookworm 
should be a inatter of pride to the people of 
the county. 

In the course of a week or two, circular 
Form EF, No. 18. which relates to the uniform 
examinations to be held throughout the State 
on April 16th, 17th and 18th, and on July 
29d, 23d and 24th, will be ready for distribu- 
tion. Teachers these circulars 
from their division superintendents or 
the Department ‘of Public Instruction. 

The State Board of Education, at its meet- 
ing January 27th, decided to give the exami- 


may procure 


from 


nations on High School and other special sub- 
jects and on the Teachers’ Reading Course in 
the spring, as well as in the summer. 
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Form E, No. 19. the circular relating to the 
certification of teachers, at this w riting, is In 
the hands of the compositors, Tt will proba- 
bly be ready for distribution in about two 
weeks, when teachers will be able to procure 
it from their division superintendents or from 
the Department « f Publie Instruction. 

All teachers should possess a Copy of Form 
E. No. 19. and the more they familiarize them- 
selves with its provisions, the better it is for 
them. 

A few immaterial changes have been made 
in this circular for the year 1914. They are 
designed to make the provisions of the form 
clearer and to facilitate reference to these pro- 


VISIONS. 


State Inspector FE. E. Worrell has among 
his official papers a ponderous volume which 
he prizes most highly. It is a bound record 
of ail the teachers’ certificates issued in the 
year 1912, and represents months and months 
of hard work. The book, as it appears to- 
day, is a complete record of 6,860 certificates. 
Its value to the school authorities, as well as 
to teachers, can hardly be estimated. 

Mr. Worrell now has in course of prepara- 
tion a second volume of the same sort, which 
will contain complete information about the 
certificates issued in 1913. This will be ready 
in the course of a few weeks. 

The 1912 certificates are classified as fol- 


lows: 

Professional Collegiate. ...........0006. 8 
re ee pee ee 139 
oo eer rrr er ere. ree 5) 
I ia eS oes carn eae 130 
State Military Institute.............66. 4 
State Polytechnic ROSIE 4g kc tbe cee 2 
POT THI, oak w pb ce csccacecesesces 100 
Junior State Normal...............e0. 86 
Moria! Tndustrial, .....6.0sceccssceess 99 
Elementary Professional. .............. 127 
High School Training. .............0. 182 
‘raimingy CASS, 2... eck e cc cdsewss raat 69 


Summer School Professional — High 


SCnOOl, .«.iss ox Pere SOR ar ty an en ar 153 
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Summer School Professional—Grammar. 41 
Summer School Professional—Primary.. 99 


Professional First Grade.............. ; S 
a . 100 
Ra Protecssonel.. « ...<icsaccercisaasess 18 
SS EE eae ee ee ere 565 
Second Grade High School............ . 176 
lirst Grade (on examination)......... 285 
Kirst Grade (without examination).... 105 
Second Grade (on examination)...... . 896 
Second Grade (without examination)... 19 
Peowmmenel Firsts. ..6vssiswssesvcesddd 97 
Provisional Second. ...44+4606%<<ssses« . 188 
Third Grade (on examination)........ . 806 
Third Grade (without examination).... 5 
ee re ne 949 
BE. nernkid beerauwndcikebes : 72 
NIRS. 5. 3 dita sane biden ane ek a elen 1,316 
a er Pe ' 81 

PUR itiorwiwenncriiieearh 6,860 


Inspector Terrell has been busy on the field 
during the past month. 

January 29th and 30th were spent with Su- 
perintendent Chambliss, in the schools of 
Brunswick county. Although Mr. Terrell had 
only two days in this county, his work was 
great facilitated by excellent roads and an 
automobile. He visited and inspected the fol- 
lowing high schools: Charlie Hope, Clifton, 
Danieltown and Lawrenceville. Mr. Terrell’s 
impression of the school buildings and _ the 
work was very favorable and he predicts rapid 
progress for the schools of Brunswick under 
the ambitious and efficient leadership of their 
well-trained superintendent. 

Mr. Terre!l also brings a good report from 
the Civic Leagues of Brunswick. Space fo: 
bids our mentioning but one, the Danieltown 
League. This league started the session with 
an entertainment, from which $106 was rea- 
lized. Since, they have raised money and p! 
chased baseball and basketball outfits, a d 
tionary, a library table, stage curtains, and 
other school furniture. The success of t.\'s 
league is, in a large measure, due to the sp:"t 
and enthusiasm of the three Danieltown tea: h- 


ers. 
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Mr. Terrell spent January 31st with Super- 
intendent DeJarnette, in a County Teachers’ 
meeting at Suffolk. This meeting was called 
for the purpose of formulating a course of 
study for the schools of Nansemond. Although 
the course of study was not formulated at this 
meeting, Superintendent DeJarnette’s method 
of organizing the teachers in departmental 
eroups and locking them up in_ separate 
rooms, with the command that they were not 
to come out until they had produced a course 
of study, had the desired effect, i. e., it got 
the teachers thinking and better acquainted 
with the details of a course of study. After 
these group-conferences, Dr. Flannagan, of 
the State Board of Health, spoke to the teach- 
ers on medical inspection of schools, empha- 
sizing the teachers’ responsibility and the part 
they must play in bringing about better health 
Mr. Terrell spoke 


in school 


conditions in the schools. 
on the importance of standards 
work, stressing the need of local courses of 
study and the importance of records of all 
students being kept by the individual schools. 

The first week in February, Mr. Terrell spent 
with Superintendent Wickham, in Hanover 
county. He inspected all the high schools and 
some of the graded schools. Mr. Terrell gives 
Ilanover the credit of having some of the best 
as well as some of the best-looking teachers he 
las seen in his travels. During his visit to 
Hanover. Mr. Terrell attended a meeting of the 
Civic League at the Old Church school. A 
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noble feature of this meeting was a very in- 
teresting and instructive debate on Compulsory 
Education, in which two ladies and two gen- 
tlemen of the community participated. = Mr. 
Terrell thinks the possibilities of such debates 
are tremendous in creating and crystalizing a 
sentiment for better home and school condi- 
tions in our rural communities. 

During the second week in February, Mr. 
Terrell, accompanied by Superintendent Mac- 
lin, inspected the schools of Greenesville county. 
He saw all types of schools, from the splendid 
town school at Emporia to the one-room coun- 
try school; moreover, he saw two very distinct 
types of the one-room school. We haven't the 
space to record his descriptions and impres- 
sions of the contrasting types. 

While in Greenesville, Mr. Terrell had an 
opportunity to see something of the results of 
county supervision by a special county super- 
vising teacher. Although the county super- 
visor has charge of the Normal Training de- 
partment and supervision of the grades in the 
Emporia High School and, consequently, can 
give only two days in each week to county 
work, the effects of her supervision in the 
schools which she has reached could be dis- 
tinctly seen. At a conference with the Division 
Superintendent and County Supervisor held at 
the conclusion of Mr. Terrell’s visit, arrange- 
ments were made whereby the supervisor could 
visit and spend some time in each school in 
Greenesville county. 


OPEN LETTERS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


LETTER I. 


ORAL SELF-EXPRESSION 
Year Teachers: 

The complaint will not cease that the boys 
ind girls who graduate from our high schools 
ire not well trained in English and you might 
s well face it. The same complaint is lodged 
‘gainst our college graduates and we can not 


vade it. In the last analysis the complaint 


hether directed against the high schools or 


colleges is practically the same and I have been 
considering what is expected of these grad- 
uates and why it is that these expectations 
are not met. Let me formulate for myself 
some of these expectations and express them 
to you not by way of complaint, but by way 
of suggestion. Perhaps the suggestions may 
be helpful in quickening your activities. Let 
us think together of the first year in the high 
school and forget for the moment our old com- 
plaint that the pupils that come into the high 
school are not well trained. What should be 
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the aim of this first year? Well, of course, 
reading and writing will not be forgotten, in 
fact thev must form the basis of the English 
work but I suggest that the end held in view 
well be 


this first vear might 


ORAL SELF-EXPRESSION. 


Does that seem a trifle technical, then call 
it the ability to talk well about the things you 
have Ilow few good talkers 
there are among our young people! Certainly 


school graduates that go to 


pa - 7 
well in muna. 


among the high 
college these go d talkers are rare and presum- 
ably the case is no more favorable among those 
whose formal education unfortunately termi- 
nates with their high school course. Can we 
do anvthing to make good this deficiency ? 
Well. we all understand, do we not? that there 
is but one way to acquire skill and that is by 


practice. But what shall be the nature of 
the practice and what must be held in view? 
put it this way—what are some 


Suppose we 

of the elements of this oral self-expression we 

have set as a goal? 
ENUNCIATION 


It is probably true that our mother tongue 
is not so sonorous or pleasing to the ear as 
many of the Southern languages of Kurope or 
the Pacific or even of 
be true that in a 
would 


those of the islands of 
Oriental 
list of all the 


not stand high 


nations. It may 


languages our Enelish 
as a spoken tongue 
but it is 


as we make it 


in the seale 
if judged solely by its musicality; 
by no means so bad by 
We cultivate, surely not intentionally, 


nature 


in use, 
muffled, mouthed, snarled. or snapped utter- 
ance and thereby make our enunciation cloudy, 
confused and well-nigh incomprehensible. Our 
American voices may not be perfect vocal in- 
struments but they are far better than they 
seem in our nasal twangs, slovenly drawls, or 
We in the South 


seemed to have better voices than some of our 


lazy elisions and slurrings. 


neighbers and we preserved for a long time a 
but I afraid 


being aware of 


finer pattern of S} eech am we 


are sacrificing both without 


our real loss. 
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Of course, the remedy lies partly in the 
proper exercise of the voice, both in singing 
and talking. I do not mean elocutionary exer- 
cise, for while this may be good in itself, it 
cannot be readily had in many of our schools, 
but I mean first the example of direct, clear- 
cut, intelligible utterance on your part so that 
your pupils may learn by imitation; and sec- 
ond, insistence, whether in reading aloud, in 
class recitations, or in talking, upon an utter- 
ance not loud but well modulated and so dis- 
tinct that every body in the room can hear 


without any conscious effort. 
PRONUNCIATION 


Among other things to be won from a high 


school education is an enlarged vocabulary. 
Not merely a vocabulary recognized in books 
read but a vocabulary usable in daily conver- 
sation. Such a serviceable vocabulary may be 


acquired most rapidly by attention to good 


speakers and talkers because when the word 
is thus learned its pronunciation is also learned 
and no embarrassment is felt in using it orally. 
There are two errors easily committed in pro- 
nunciation, one is misplacing the stress or ac- 
cent and the other is giving the vowel sign the 
wrong sound. The tendency to reduce widely 
divergent vowel sounds to a sort of comprom- 
ised middle sound is as perceptible in our lan- 
guage as in German and in both is inimical to 
nice sound distinctions and subversive of the 
fixed laws of speech. Every word uttered bv 
your pupils should be at once challenged if 
there is any question about its right pronun- 
ciation, but there should be no attempt to force 
voung people out of good pronunciation al- 
ready settled into other pronunciation of mere 
academic preference. Common sense will keep 
vou from being too cock-sure of your latest 
fads in pronunciation. Your own pronuncia 
tion will be imitated and, therefore, you must 
be circumspect. For training in pronuncia 
tion, I would insist first upon regular spelling 
lessons, that is oral spelling and not merel\ 
lictation: second, upon constant exercise i! 
reading aloud, the pupil being required t: 
stand before the class and read to its member 

















not to the teacher. The teacher should then 
act as a friendly but unflinchingly frank 
critic. Recitations or memorized poems and 
passages, especially well chosen passages from 
the Bible, would serve the same purpose as an 
exercise in right enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion and have the additional advantage of 
inspiration and information. 


GRAMMATICAL CORRECTNESS . 


It is no arraignment of the study of gram- 
mar, essentially a high school subject, to say 
that it does not lead so surely to correct speech 
is does an environment of culture in which 
orrect speech is a fixed and unconscious habit. 
If you and all your pupils have enjoyed such 
in environment there is no problem but this 
ileal state is rarely found. Your business, 
then, is to create if possible, such an atmos- 
phere of culture in your school that good 
speech flourishes and all else withers. With 
ihe current slanginess, newspaper colloquial- 
<ms, persistent localisms, and slipshod meth- 
«ls permitted even in formal speech, the odds 
ire against good results. But this is the 
lallenge. The results must be realized. In 
ihe creation of this atmosphere rely mightily 
ipon the best books and let these books have 
heir full power by making them appeal not 
to the eve of the reader but to the ear of the 
earer. Taste may thus be imperceptibly cul- 
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tivated, standards be fixed and possibly there 
may be generated the pride that renders all 
achievement easy. Class recitations may be 
made to minister to correct speech if full and 
well worded answers are required; but if 
broken answers, unformed sentences and slov- 
enly speech forms are permitted, every reci- 
tation is a menace to good English.  Fre- 
quently class recitations may be so determined 
and guided as to result in more or less free 
conversation and this will lead to freedom 
of speech but with sufficient formal checks 
to prevent it from becoming slangy or sloy- 
enly. Indeed, this it must never be allowed 
to become. A splendid exercise supplementing 
this conversational practice will be a class re- 
citation by topics. Assign each member of the 
class a topic written out on a slip and give 
a few minutes of silence for the members to 
collect their thoughts on their assigned topics. 
Then call on them one by one to rise and talk 
connectedly on the topic assigned. This af- 
fords good practice, too, in overcoming stage- 
fright and in acquiring that self-confidence 
needed in speaking. Lose no opportunity to 
engage your pupils singly or in groups in in- 
formal conversation so as to accustom them to 
unabashed and unembarrassed conversation 
wherever and whenever cccasion for it arises. 

My next letter will be on Oral Composition 
and Aural Appreciation. 

Cuarites W. Kenr. 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE DEMONSTRATION WORK IN VIRGINIA— 1913 


T. O. SANDY, Siate Agent 


ie Corn Club Boys are the Best Workers in 


the State. 


We had in Virginia for the vear 1913, one 
ite agent, three district agents and forty- 
e local agents, working fifty-one counties. 

hese men visited thirty thousand four hun- 
d and fifty farmers, traveled by team one 
udred and twenty-one thousand seven hun- 
(and sixty-seven miles, and by rail one 


dred and twenty-nine thousand and _ sev- 





enty-eight miles. holding four hundred and 
forty meetings, and reaching approximately 
one hundred and seventeen thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty people thereby. 

We had one thousand six hundred and sev- 
enty-nine adult demonstrators in corn. Re- 
ports received to date show an average of fifty 
and seven-ninths bushels to the acre. The best 
average to date is seventy-eight and one-half 
bushels, in Albemarle county. Of course not 
all of the reports have been collected. 
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We feel that accomplish more 


through the Boys’ Corn Club work than any 
They are by far 


we really 
other phase of otir work. 
the best workers, will follow instructions to the 
letter, and are always open to conviction, hav- 
ing no preconceived notions of their own. I 
believe this is the most important part of our 
work, for do we not have in these boys the 
future men of our country? Often the only 
way we can reach the older men is through the 


boys. 
We had last year an enrollment of 2,506 
boys. Some of these boys, of course, dropped 


out, but most of them stuck and planted their 
corn. If you will remember, last year in some 
sections of Virginia was a very good year for 
corn, but the season was late, consequently the 
boys were late in getting in their corn; they 
had to start to school before they could finish 
shucking it, etc., hence we did not get as many 
reports from the boys as we would otherwise 
have done. However, we succeeded in getting 
most of them, and have an average to report 
of sixty-eight and one-half bushels to the acre, 
at an average cost of production of thirty-six 
and one-half cents per bushel, against an aver- 
age vield per acre last year of fifty-nine and 
one-half bushels, at an average cost of thirty- 
seven and three-quarter cents per bushel. We 
had more boys this year too. 

The boy making the largest yield in the State 
is Henry Odor, of Appomattox county, four- 
teen years old, making 1541-35 bushels to the 
acre, at The 
second largest yield was made by Lurty Haw- 
kins, of Staunton, Augusta county, 144 bushels, 
at 25 cents per bushel The third largest yield 
is 142 bushels, at 21 cents per bushel, made by 
John P. Hutton, in Washington county. Five 
bovs in the State made between 130 and 154 
In Augusta county alone 


a cost of 24 cents per bushel. 


bushels to the acre. 
we have ten boys making frem 100 to 144 bush- 
els to the acre. We have 71 boys making 100 
bushels and over to the acre, at an average cost 
of 242-5 cents, against 44 boys last year, at 
216-7 forty-three boys mak- 
ing 90 bushels and up to 100, 68 boys making 
80 bushels and up to 90, 41 boys making 75 


cents per bushel; 
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and 304 boys making 
The boys of Augusta 
average yield per acre, 


bushels and up to 80, 
50 bushels and up to 75. 
county made the largest 
making eighty-seven and a fraction bushels to 
the acre. 

Corn has a most important place among 
farm crops, but grass is the real foundation 
crop. It prepares the way for every other 
crop. It adds humus to the soil, keeps the land 
from washing, and makes a better seed bed. 
It economizes labor on the farm, because after 
it is seeded, without further cultivation, it 
will yield a crop from one to six years, accord- 
ing to the variety used. We are plowing too 
much poor land each year. By putting a 
greater area in grass, we can intensify the 
cultivation of other crops, as well as extend 
The man 
who grows grass must use his brains, for he 


the area of our improved fields. 


will have to plan several years ahead what 
crops are to grow on his field. 

A few years ago our farmers would have 
thought it an impossibility to grow mixed 
grasses in Virginia. In 1912 we only had 15,- 
000 acres in grass in the forty-two counties then 
in the demonstration work; in 1913, in 51 coun- 

Some of these 
tons to the acre 
If we continue to 


ties, we have 40,000 acres. 
fields have yielded 31-2 
straight through a field. 
increase in the seeding of mixed grasses, as 
we have in the past two or three years, Vir- 
ginia will soon be selling hay instead of buy- 
ing it. 

In 1912 we had an acreage of 2,000 in alfalfa; 
in 1913 this alfalfa was cut and about ninety 
per cent gave first-class results, making from 
three to seven tons of good dry hay. A great 
deal of it was cut from four to six times, with 
an average growth of 14 feet, in six cuttings 
We find this crop, wherever the soil is prop 
erly prepared, drained and limed, with th: 
necessary plant food supplied, will grow luxu 
riantly. We have in 1913, 4,000 acres in al 
falfa. 

Grass also you see has its value as a mone 
crop, for many farmers cut this year, as state 
above, four to seven tons from an acre, th’ 
at moderate prices would be worth from $7 








to $100, and possibly more. Other grasses that 
do not command so high a market price are 
yielding profitable returns. 

Nor does our demonstration work stop with 
the raising of better corn, grass, etc. Progress 
has been made along the lines of better live- 
stock, more dairies, more silos, the testing of 
cows for butter-fat, thereby getting rid of the 
cow who is not paying for her keep, hog rais- 
ing. inspections of erchards, the use of fertiliz- 
ers, lime, etc., and lastly, but by no means 
least, we come to the development of the home, 
the betterment of rural conditions, both so- 
cially as well as economically, for if we are 
to keep the boy and girl on the farm, we have 
got to do away with the drudgery of the 
farm, get better roads, and this will help in a 
large measure to do away with the lonesome- 
ness of the farm. Good roads will bring com- 
munities in closer touch with one another and 
make possible an interchange of social life, 
which will make living conditions on the farm 
more acceptable. 

I want to give you an idea of the breadth 
of the demonstration work, and then I will 
stop. 

The first of October, 1913, we had fifteen 
States in the demonstration work (I refer to 
the demonstration work in the South); the 
field force consists of 15 State agents, 34 dis- 
trict agents, 669 local agents in adult work, 12 
corn club agents and 202 canning club agents; 
total, 932. 


The total enrollment during the past season 
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was more than 102,718 adult demonstrators and 
co-operators, 91,196 boys in corn and other 
clubs, and 33,060 in girls’ canning clubs. 

As the work has grown in magnitude, it 
has also broadened in scope. Its aim is not, 
as many still seem to think, simply to show 
farmers how to grow better crops. Increased 
production is sought only as a necessary means 
of improving general rural conditions. 

The subjects of demonstration work, as stated 
by the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, are: 

1. To reform agriculture and make it an oc- 
cupation of profit and pleasure. 

2. To improve rural conditions. 

3. To broaden and enrich rural life. 

4. To make the farm attractive and coun- 
try residence desirable. 

No agent, whatever his other qualifications, 
can be entirely successful in this work who 
has not the “demonstration spirit,” by which 
is meant “missionary zeal,” a sincere, earnest 
desire to benefit his fellow farmers. 

One of our most prominent Southern Con- 
gressmen, in a recent letter, says: 

“The future of the demonstration work is 
going to depend upon its success in improving 
rural conditions in the broadest meaning of 
the term. It is not enough to teach the farmer 
how to grow better crops; we must teach him 
how to live better, how to make his environ- 
ment better, how to improve the conditions un- 
der which he lives. This work must take in 
not only one small feature of rural life, but 
must comprehend all.” 


THE EXHIBIT OF THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
IN RICHMOND 


ANNIE B, SEBRELL 


The recent kindergarten exhibit, which was 
held in Richmond by the National Kindergar- 
ten Association of Washington, has opened a 

ast realm of opportunities in child-training, 
not only to the kindergartners of the State, 
uit to all other educators who are interested 
n the mental, moral and physical welfare of 
ie young child. This exhibit consisted of 





several charts, some of which outlined briefly 
the creed, so to speak, of the kindergartners, 
while others showed remarkable specimens of 
child-handiwork. 

A brief explanation of the first mentioned 
charts is as follows : The kindergarten is the 
beginning of education and the foundation of 
all later moral, mental and physical develop- 
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ment. The theme of the kindergarten is “The 
whole child woes to school” and with this asa 


working principle, there must be clear and 


direct means by which we oain the desired 
end—an a//-sided development. By the use of 


out-door activities, the 
the child’s body; 


the use of suitable 


games, marches, and 


trenethens 


kindergartne) 


through conversation and 


materials it trains his mind; through orderly 


movements, obedience to law and adjustment 


itd exercises his 


of self to the other chitdren, it 


will. and, las nature 


tly. it ippe ils to his higher 


through stor and instrumental 


=, poems, SONnYs 
i 


music, 
In training tl mind of the young child 


through hand work. we n iturally seek the most 


bri a about con- 


logical and definite means ‘to 0 
centration, creat 1 power of construction 
and aecuracy, and. at the same time, to use 
materials which make a appeal to the ehild. 
“every hild natu lly likes to use needle and 
thread.” The | lergarten gives him suitable 
materials in his first manual training, which 
is stringing. Through tl is the child gets his 
first ideas of straight lines, grouping or mathe- 
matical arrangement. In the exhibit shown 
there were most re markable { xamples of string- 
ing of natural objects. such as seeds of different 
kinds. including winged seeds. wool. ef cetera. 


as well as the tinv wooden. kindergarten cubes 


and spheres of natural and prismitic colors. 
Then in some of the stringing there was de- 
sign. which was accomplished by the use of 
two threads instead of one. The principles 


begun in stringing, straight lines, 


which are 


grouping, and so forth, reach a higher develop- 


ment in the next kindergarten hand-work— 
sewing. The child’s first simple activities in 
sewing are 

(1) In and out 

(2) Over and over. 


(3) Through and through. 

Later he makes vertical, horizontal and diag- 
onal lines of colored thread on small ecards. and 
still later these elements of lines are developed 
free inven- 


figures and into 


Here the child begins to 


into geometrical 
tions of life-forms. 
create and to construct, and at the end of this 
work he has gained control of material. the 
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power of arrangement and invention and the 
perception of number, form, size and color. 
“Every child naturally likes to make things 
with paper, scissors and paste.” There are 
two manual the kindergarten 
which involve the use of paper. The first is 
paper-folding, in which there is emphasis upon 
vertical, horizontal and diagonal lines and com- 
The accuracy 


trainings in 


binations of these three lines. 
and neatness which are required in this fold- 
for the 


strives 


training 
the child 
to reproduce some 


ing also, make excellent 
ehild. In 
through “making pictures” 
mental image and at the same time that he is 


mechanical 


paper-cutting 


creating he is experimenting in 
principles, line and direction, front and back, 
side and side, and so forth. Paper-cutting is 
artistic and vet it requires great steadiness of 
leads to manual skill the 
power to express ideas. In some of the cut- 


tings which were displayed in the exhibit there 


hand, which and 


were silhouette-pictures of tiny flowers, cut 
from colored paper, small landscapes and other 
equally as intricate cuttings, which were made 
bv children five vears of age. 

“Every child naturally likes to do things 
with mud, sand and elay.” Tfis first plays 
yressing, rounding and _ rolling. 


are patting, ] 
develop into 


Later 
modeling. 

“Every child naturally 
with colors.” and it depends upon those of us 
who have his training in hand whether this 
love of the aesthetic shall be developed into 


these simple activities 


likes to do things 


later appreciation of beauty that stirs the soul 
and leads to inspiration or whether there is a 
neglect of this side of his nature which leads 
to that blindness, which is most to be deplored 
The kindergarten gives 
As in the case of all 


“eves that see not.” 
the child color materials. 
his other first activities the results are crude, 
vet in this drawing he is striving to concen- 
trate upon some mental impression and_ to 
make outward expression of that image. In 
his drawing, the teacher, through guidance, se- 
lection and suggestion, gradually leads him to 
The specimens 


power in the use of materials. 
of color work and drawings, which were ex- 


hibited by 


the Association. were in_ three 
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firstly, charcoal reproductions of pic- 


classes: 


tures, shown in the kindergarten; secondly, 
free inventions in crayons of flowers, birds, 
and so forth, and thirdly, water-color land- 
scapes. All were exceptionally good in detail, 
in color combinations and in feeling. 

“Every child naturally likes to build things 
with blocks.” His first plays are piling, knock- 
ing down, putting in rows, enclosing and ar- 
ranging. The teacher guides these plays and 
the simple activities develop into construction. 
At the end of this work the child has gained 
creative power, and the perception of measure- 
ment, number, forms, proportion and balance. 

The charts in the exhibit which illustrate 
the manual training explained above are proof 
beyond contradiction of the development of 
chrd 


proper materials into power to express his 


the kindergarten through the use of 


ideas. 
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KINDERGARTEN NOTES 

During the month of February the kinder- 
gartners of Richmond were afforded an op- 
portunity to attend a most valuable series of 
lectures on the Kindergarten “Gifts,” by Miss 
Florence Ames Wood, of New York. Miss 
Wood is director of the Model Kindergarten 
connected with the Froebel League of New 
York, and an instructor of the training school 
Miss Wood needed no in- 
troduction to her enthusiastic audience as she 
had been to Richmond in January, 1911, to 


of the same name. 


give a course in kindergarten “Games.” Her 
personal and social charms as well as her in- 
telligent grasp and clear exposition of Froe- 
belian ideals, have won for her a distinction in 
Richmond which is not limited to the Kin- 
Miss Wood came to Rich- 
mond in behalf of the students and alumnae of 
the Richmond Training School, and is ex- 


dergarten group. 


pected to return to Richmond for a continu- 
ance of these lectures in the early spring. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS SHOW PROGRESS 


Annual Report of Superintendent Stearns Indicates Increase of Revenue and Scholars. 


Steady growth in both school revenues and 
the number of scholars in Virginia last year 
s shown in the annual report of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, R. C. Stearnes, 
for the scholastic year of 1911-1912. The pub- 

‘school income for the year was $5,616,964.16, 
n increase of $446,380.52 over the preceding 
ear. The total school enrollment was 409,387, 
i increase of 17,000. Paradoxically, the num- 
er of schoolhouses in the State has been de- 
reased by 557 since 1906, and at the same time, 

ic number of schoolrooms has grown by 1,502. 


SCHOOL REVENUES 


The report shows that the State’s public 
ool income during 1911-1912, was $5,616,- 
1.16, a net gain of $446,380.52 for the year, 
(a net annual gain of $3,184,861.71, as com- 
1905. In 1905 Virginia’s total 
In 1912 


ired with 


enue for schools was $2,432,102.45. 


that amount was spent and $759,410.64, besides 
on teachers’ salaries alone. In addition there 
was spent $1,142,892.11 on good school build- 
ings, compared with $262,030.55 in 1905, 

The State now spends $9 per capita “in pre- 
paring our boys and girls for life.” Wash- 
ington and Califernia spent $32 and $27, re- 
spectively. 

Of the entire revenue for 1912, $1,869,697.06 
was derived from State funds, and $3,747,- 
267.10 from local funds. 

In 1932 the State spent $20,785.32 in archi- 
tects’ fees, mainly for large buildings, as the 
department furnished plans for two, three, 
four, six and eight-room schoolhouses free of 
cost. 


BAD SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING 


Exonerating the officers, Superintendent 
Stearnes criticises the loose and complex sys- 
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accounts. The 
the matter un- 


tem of settling local school 


department cannot interfere in 


der the law. vet it is often blamed for errors 
made. In 1912 the county treasurers received 
$103,056.74 and the city treasurers $3,903.49 


as commissions from school funds. From local 
superintendents — re- 


one-third of what the 


county funds, division 
ceived only S30.680.91 
treasurers received. 
More than 50 per cent. of the division super- 
intendents are now classed as experts in super- 


vision. 
SCITIOOLITOUSES 
In 1906 there were in use 7.320 schoolhouses, 


with 9.228 rooms: in 1912, 
577 less houses, with 1,502 


6.743 schoolhouses, 
with 10.730 rooms 
During the same period the en- 
and the 
There are 5,014 one- 


more rooms. 
rollment increased 33.967, average 
daily attendance 35,797. 
room schools in Virginia. 
Virginia is now spending $1,000,000 annu- 


allv on schoolhouses, as compared with only 


about $250,000 in 1905. 
School age in the State is from seven to 
twenty vears. 
The schoo! population in 1910 was 616.168; 
the enrollment 409.397. In 1912-13 there was 


an increase in both enrollment and attendance 
of 17.000. 
There 


vears of age 


white above ten 


are 81,000 persons 
and 149,000 colored persons who 
an neither read nor write. 

During the seven vears preceding July, 1912, 
Virginia had established 390 new high schools 
and the enrollment had increased from about 
7,500 to 17.886. 

In 1911-1912 the State supported depart- 
ments of agriculture, manual training, and do- 
mestic science in ten high schools and depart- 
ments of normal training in twenty-three high 


schools. 
NORMAL TRAINING 


Normal training department furnished the 
State 606 teachers. Two hundred and seventy- 
five pupils pursued normal training courses in 
1911-12. The the State was only 
$14,000. 


cost to 
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The State of Virginia contributes $32.000 
annually to agricultural departments in high 
schools. 

The total number of regular high schools in 
1911-1912 was 468, an increase of 34, and the 
number of pupils enrolled was 18,012, an in- 
Lo41. 


crease of 
TEACHERS 


The schools were in session 61,858 more days 
in 1911-1912 than in the preceding year. If 
there had been no increase in the number of 
schools this record would have produced an 
increase of nearly six days in length of 
session. The 
ereased $252,777.40 
1910-1911; if been 
no increase in the this 
record would have produced an increase of 


salaries of teachers were in- 
in 1911-1912, as 
had 


teachers 


com- 


pared with there 


number of 


nearly $24 per annum in the average salary 
218 


rooms opened and 337 new teachers employed. 


paid teachers. There were new school- 

These circumstances so far absorbed and ac- 
counted for the increased number of days the 
schools were in session and the larger amount 
paid teachers that the average annual session 
was lengthened only three days, and the aver- 
age annual salary was increased less than $15. 

The rule, to 
teachers holding the better grades of certifi- 
cates, White teachers and 
third grade certificates were paid lower salaries 


increased salaries went. as a 


holding second 


than the year before, and the same was true of 
colored teachers holding third grade certifi- 
cates, 

The total number of teachers was 11,017, and 
of this number 7,185 held certificates of a rank 
equal to or greater than a first grade. This 
increase of 418 in the number of 
The number of emerg- 


means an 
high-class certificates. 
ency certificates among white teachers was di- 
minished by forty-eight, but among colored 
teachers, unfortunately, it was increased by 
ninety-six. 

Virginia is now paying her highest class of 
white teachers an average salary of $546.05 
per annum, and the next class—those holdin: 
first-grade or high school certificates—$320.6* 
The higher grades of certificates among colore: 
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teachers show corresponding increases and 
relative amounts. 

“The record of our teachers on the score of 
training and professional spirit,” says Super- 
intendent Stearnes, “looms up in a grand light 
when one studies the twelfth summary, where 
we give the number of college and normal 
cchoo] graduates who taught for us during 
the session of 1911-1912. Including 1,119 per- 
sons, who, while not graduates, had neverthe- 
less attended college courses for one or more 
years, we find that nearly 50 per cent. of our 
teachers had the benefit of these higher spheres 
of training. The numerical increase over the 
preceding session was 1,316. 

“In other words, Virginia had 35 per cent 
more teachers who were specially trained in 
1911-1912 than in 1910-1911. If an average 
increase of $15 per annum in salary accom- 
plished so much, what would adequate salaries 
accomplish ? 

“T can discover only one weak spot in the 
record of the teachers, view:ng it in the large. 
The subscribers to the Vircinta JOHRNAL OF 
Epvucation during the session referred to num- 
bered less than those of the year before by the 
very large difference of 915. I wish to energize 
ind organize the teachers of Virginia, not to 
enervate or pauperize them, and I say that one 
of the saddest sights I ever witnessed was the 
response to an appeal for a State school jour- 
nal, when only five out of fifty or sixty teach- 
Those teachers 
‘imply did not know how much they needed 
iat paper and how much it could do for them 

a pecuniary sense.” 


ers were willing to subscribe. 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOLS 


“The summer normal schools continue to 
crow in numbers and_ efficiency,” continues 
Superintendent Stearnes. “In pursuance of 
te policy insisted upon by the Legislature of 
1106, those schools have been scattered 
throughout the State. We now have twenty 


simmer schools, and their wide distribution 
Pp obably saves the teachers $10,000 in railroad 
lures alone. 
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“Our summer schools are conducted with the 
utmost economy, but it seems impossible to 
bring the total expense below $50,000 Of this 
amount the Legislature furnishes only $18,000. 
I renew the recommendation of my predeces- 
sor that the State pay the entire cost, but I 
also recommend that the Department of Public 
Insruction be relieved of the duty of conduct- 
ing summer schools at the State normal schools 
and the University of Virginia. 

“Tt is an anomaly to require the board of 
visitors of a State institution to conduct its 
affairs for ten months and then to introduce 
a new management for what is essentially a 
summer session of the same school, with many 
of the same professors, etc.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In his report, Superintendent Stearnes makes 
the following recommendations: 

That the State school funds should be made 
equal in amount to the local school funds, as 
intended by the State Constitution. 

That the present loose, complex system of 
settling local accounts be changed and sim- 
plified. 

That school funds be relieved of the charge 
of treasurers’ commissions. 

That more supervision be secured. 

That school age should be from six to twenty 
instead of from seven to twenty. 

That more money should be appropriated 
for one-room rural schools. 

That the State high school fund should be 
increased. 

That dormitories should be built for agri- 
cultural high schools, and that the teachers in 
these schools should do extension work. 

That better salaries should be paid teachers. 

That the Vireinta Journat or Epucation 
should receive the cordial support of the teach- 
ers of the State. 

That the State should pay the entire cost of 
summer normal schools. 

That a co-ordinate college for women be es- 
tablished near the University of Virginia. 
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AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 


JACKSON DAVIS, Supervisor, Rural Schools 


is a season of oreat activity among the 


This 
colored schools and leagues. Many of the 
schools have a short term of only five months, 
which will soon be out. The leagues in many 
however, planning to extend the 


schools are, 
term from two weeks to one month. I met 
the Brunswick teachers at St. Paul’s School, 
Lawrenceville, February 6th, and learned that 


practically all of the schools would extend 
their term this year. Last year Brunswick 
recerd in the State in school 


made the best 
extension—forty-one of the forty-four schools 
extended the term one month. 

Cumberland, Northampton, 
other counties are going to push Brunswick 


Caroline and 
hard for the first place this vear, as encourag- 
ing reports are being received of the actlv1ty 
of the leagues in improving the schools and 


extending the terms. 


CAROLINE I \RMERS- CONFERENCE AND TEACHERS 


MEETING 


\ splendid meeting of the colored teachers 
and farmers of Caroline county was held at 
Bowling Green Industrial Academy, January 
14-16. The first two days were occupied with 
discussions of practical problems of the farm. 
Demonstration work is being carried on very 
successfully in Caroline, under the direction 
of W. G. Young. The teachers met on the 
last day of the Conference and a splendid 
story of progress was told of the work of the 
leagues and the boys and girls. An industrial 
exhibit will be held in the spring. Addresses 
were made by Superintendent Washington, 
Dr. George P. Phenix, Mr. Jackson Davis, Mr. 


Mm 


John B. Pierce, Professor Connor and Mr. 
C. Walker. 

Four new graded schools have been com- 
pleted by the leagues of Caroline 
county, and have just been opened. They are 
Bowling Green. three rooms; Baylorsville, File 


The old 


colored 


Zion, each two rooms. 


and Mount 


The 


combined cost of these new buildings amounts 


buildings are being used as work rooms. 


to about $5,000, and this work tells a splen- 
did story of progress and co-operation among 
the people of these neighborhoods. An effort 
is being made to establish a county training 
school for teachers at Bowling Green, and 
plans are under way for three new graded 
schools. Mrs. Nannie L. Butler is the super- 
vising industrial teacher in Caroline. 
CHARLOTTE EXHIBIT 

A splendid exhibit of industrial work was 
held at the new graded school at Charlotte 
Courthouse, January 16-17. The colored teach- 
ers of the number of 
patrons and farmers met to see the 
and to hear the addresses. A lunch was served 
to the visitors by the Charlotte school, under 
the direction of the supervisor, Miss Mary E. 
Wilson. 
large number of the white friends from thi 
Courthouse, and by the teachers and pupils of 
the Charlotte high school, who expressed great 
admiration for the good work of the colored 
teachers and children. Addresses were mad 
by Superintendent Daniel, Miss Wilson and 
Captain George W. Blount, of Hampton. 

The Charlotte graded school has 
just been remodelled and enlarged by th 
school leaguue. It is now an attractive three 
room building. The principal, Charles Brow 
has been untiring in his efforts for the uy 


county and a large 


exhibit 


The exhibit was also visited by a 


CK re red 


building of this school. 
The colored leagues of Charlotte count 
raised a total of $117.62 for various improv 


ments during the month of January. 
AMELIA COUNTY 
3rd, I attended, with Super 


a meeting of the colored p 
graded school at Chula. T! 


On February 
tendent Bowry, 
ple in the new 
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is a splendid four-room building, almost com- 
pleted, located on four acres of land. The 
school board gave $500 and the league raised 
the rest of the money and did the work. Rev. 
W. L. Smith and the principal, C. C. Archer, 
and others, are doing a splendid work at 
Chula. 

The teachers of Amelia meet regularly every 
month, with a definite program. Under the 
direction of the industrial teacher, Mrs. Es- 
telle Wingo, practical forms of industrial work 
are being rapidly introduced and a fine in- 
terest has been created for the improvement 
of the schools. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 


When Miss Matilda Moseley was called from 
Henrico to Cumberland county, in the spring 
of 1913, to take charge of the home garden 
and canning work, she found many of the 
schools closed, and had difficuulty in reaching 
the people. At Tar Wallet she organized a 
night school among some of the young people 
who worked during the day, but who wished to 
improve themselves. When the schools opened 
in the fall this night school was continued, 
the teacher giving her services and conducting 
the school three nights each week. 

Two other night schools are now in success- 
ful operation in Cumberland and a great many 
of the young people who failed to take ad- 
vantage of the schools in early life are now 
ittending the night school. Many of the old 
people, as well, are taking advantage of this 
pportunity, for the oldest pupil is eighty- 
one vears of age. His ambition is to learn 
o read the Bible and to write his name. I 
m told that a great improvement is noticed 
n these neighborhoods, and that disorderly 

musements and rowdyism are fast becoming 
hings of the past. 

Two night schools are being operated in 
‘lenrico county, and splendid results are be- 

¢ accomplished under the direction of the 
ioneer industrial teacher, Virginia E. Ran- 
olph. 

Miss Annie C. Coleman, Supervisor of Buck- 
gham county. reports as follows: 
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“I refer with pleasure to the fact that in 
James River District two new schoolhouses 
have been erected and the patrons 
tributed liberally until funds were in hand 
to complete the work. At the present writ- 
ing we are also pleased to be able to re- 
port that a number of the old 
houses have been either painted or white- 
washed and in a number of cases the grounds 
have been laid out in an attractive way with 
The movement 


con- 


school- 


regulated walks and hedges. 
is also addressing itself to the taste of the 
child with reference to decorating the inte- 
rior of the schoolroom. ‘Trivial and mean- 
ingless pictures are being discarded from the 
walls and replaced by portraits of literary and 
historic characters. On the 10th of January 
the teachers, pursuant to the request of Mr. 
Twyman, Superintendent of County Schools, 
met and organized an association. At the 
meeting the teachers consummated plans to 
have the County Association represented at 
the State Teachers’ Association, which con- 
venes at Alexandria, Va., February 26th. 

Campbell county has just employed Mrs. 
Gertrude Patterson as supervising industrial 
teacher. She began her work the first of Janu- 
ary. This makes a total of twenty-eight coun- 
ties which have supervision and_ industrial 
training for the colored schools. Mrs. Pat- 
terson reports that she is visiting the churches, 
schools and homes with a view of interesting 
the parents and organizing them into leagues 
for school improvement. 

Isle of Wight county reports new school 
buildings under way at Windsor and Muddy 
Forks. Several other neighborhoods hope to 
have new schools by next session. The couunty 
industrial exhibit will be held April 13-14. 

From Nansemond county comes the follow- 
“Marsh Hill league working to 
making a 


ing report: 
add three 

graded school. 
eral thousand feet of timber. 
School league purchased paint for inside and 
outside of building. 
raising means to inclose school yard. 


rooms to schoolhouse, 
Two patrons are giving sev- 


Pleasant Grove 


Savedge Crossing league 
The 
leagues of the various schools are all working, 


having various objects in view.” 
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Northampton county reports “most of the 

teachers are planning to lengthen the schoo! 

term through their Improvement Leagues.” 

The schools are doing eood work in sewing, 

canning. shuck work and cooking. 

“vost of 


Leagues are planning to extend the 


Gloucester county reports: the 
Patrons’ 
school term or improve the school buildings. 
The work is progressing well and a great deal 
of interest is shown.” 

The fifth annual report of the 


work in the colored schools of Henrico county 


industrial 


is just out. This work was begun in Henrico 
bv Miss Virginia FE. Randolph, October, 1908. 
It has now been established in 140 counties in 
the States. and 
superintendents will find this 
Henrico county full of interest and informa- 
An outline of the course of study is 


various Southern Teachers 


report from 
tion. 
given, and the work of the industrial school 
established last year is described. Superin- 
tendent Arthur D. Wright. Henrico Court 
House, Richmond, Va.. will be glad to send a 
copy of this report to these who write for it. 


HEALTH DAY 


and 


An Health Davy 


bulletin, full of vital information regarding 


attractive program 
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health and preventable diseases, has been pre- 
We 
earnestly hope that every colored school will 
No date 


date has been specified, as it was thought best 


pared by the State Health Department. 
observe Health Day during March. 


to leave this to the convenience of each school. 
The bulletins are free and may be procured 
by writing to State Health Department, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The colored teachers who ob- 
serve Health Day are requested to send the 
results accomplished to the State Health De- 
It is hoped that Health Day may 


be made the occasion of making each school 


partment. 


What it ought to be from the standpoint of 
health. 
drinking cups; the windows should be fixed 


Every school should have individual 


so that they may be lowered from the top as 
well as raised from the bottom, to secure venti- 
lation without causing a direct draft of cola 
air on the pupils. There should be at each 
school two sanitary outhouses. 

Health Day is also a good time for the gen- 
eral cleaning up of the building and grounds. 
Tue Journant will be glad to publish some 
of the best stories of how Health Day was 


observed in the rural schools. 


THE TRAVELLING LIBRARIES OF THE VIRGINIA STATE LIBRARY 


J. R. C. BROWN, Head of the Travelling Library Department 


For centuries civilized nations have recog- 
nized the importance of assembling in great 
central depositories books on all branches of 
human learning and endeavor. These central 
libraries, while theoretically open to all, were, 
on account of their distance frem a great por- 
tion of the people, practically accessible to only 
a comparatively few, who felt justified for the 
trouble and expense of reaching them, such as 
students, scientists, specialists in useful arts, 
etc. The direct benefit from these Central Li- 
braries was thus limited to a few, but through 
these few learning was disseminated and the 
advancement of civilized arts and comforts, to 


the good of all, was accelerated. Thus each 


and every citizen of the State received an in- 
direct benefit from the central library. This 
indirect benefit was so evident to the enlight- 
ened citizens of the States of the 
American Union that all the States and manv 
smaller political divisions have felt justified in 


various 


establishing great central libraries at public 
expense. However, in recent years it has been 
the policy of State library boards to extend the 
direct benefit of the State libraries to rapidl\ 
increasing numbers of the citizens of the 
States. 
of the citizens at a distance from these libra 


sut many difficulties prevent the mas 


ries from availing themselves of the oppor 
tunity of thus borrowing books. 
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A very long step has been taken however, 
by the State Library Board of Virginia to- 
wards reaching every citizen of Virginia and 
enabling every man, woman and child of the 
State to receive a direct benefit from the State 
Library. in the establishment of the Traveling 
Library Department. This department gives 

the opportunity to whole communities of bor- 

rowing a choice set of fifty volumes, covering 
the best fiction, both standard and current, his- 

tory. biography, literature, science, useful arts, 

agriculture, ete. These books carry “sweet- 

ness and light” into the remote places. They 

reach the people whose wealth is largely in 
room, fresh air, sunshine, and work.to do. One 
et of books can be kept in a community for 
six months or less—time enough for everybody 
in the community to read what is desired and 
needed. When this set is returned to the State 
Library, a new set of titles may be obtained, 
treating, possibly, some new subject and the 
old subjects in a new way. The individuals 
ff each community are thus enabled to have 
iccess to and to read, in a few years, hundreds 
of the best books, to receive the ennobling in- 
‘fluence and inspiration of the best literature, 
ind to obtain wealth-producing suggestions on 
the practical arts. These libraries come to the 
people at no money cost to themselves, not 
even for transportation. The railroad authori- 
ties so recognized the direct value of these 
libraries to the people, and therefore the in- 
lirect value to themselves, that, without ex- 
eption, they agreed to transport them free 
of charge to and from the railroad station of 
‘he borrowing community. Since the founda- 
tion of this department hundreds of stations 
lave been established and tens of thousands 

f readers have been reached. 

The General Assembly of Virginia is wise 

making appropriation for this department, 

hich reaches the people themselves, reach- 
ng even to the “highways and hedges and 
mpelling them to come in” to a feast of good 


evading. This is an age of the making of 
ooks. This generation has multiplied the 


aking of books, magazines, and pericdicals 
f all kinds, good and bad, vellow and other- 
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In the face of all this 
production, the people will read something. 


wise, a thousandfold. 


It is of economic value to the State to make 
as accessible as possible literature that is good 
and useful. This is especially true in refer- 
ence to literature for the young, the State’s 
future citizenship. Thousands of books of a 
demoralizing kin, of false ideals, of the *Dia- 
mond Dick” and “Burglar Biil” variety are 
being flaunted in the face of the young and 
eagerly accepted by them. It would be egregi- 
ous folly for a State not to endeavor to place 
as easily in their hands books of the right kind, 
books just as interesting to the young mind, 
and at the same time enriching, ennobling, 
books of right ideals. The value of the work 
of the State in thus aiding and training the 
young, its future citizens, can only be meas- 
used by comparing the worth of a citizenship 
of noble ideals, full of useful knowledge, with 
that of a citizenship of false standards, full 
of worthless knowledge. It has been well said 
that the possibilities for good of the traveling 
library department is only second to those of 
the great public school system. 

These libraries are of three kinds, namely: 
school, general and special. 

The school libraries are composed of from 
twenty-five to fifty volumes each, and are sent 
out, where proper application is made, to the 
schools of the State. Much care and thought 
have been given to the selection of these sets. 
The books must appeal to the voung boy and 
girl, develop in them a taste for good read- 
ing, and instil standards that will make their 
lives “count for the most.” By writing to 
the State Librarian, at Richmond, any teacher 
in the State may receive a circular of infor- 
mation and two blank forms of application. 
One blank is to be signed by ten tax-payers 
in the school community, insuring good faith, 
and the other blank is to be signed by the 
teacher, who acts as librarian. agreeing to 
abide by the rules of the department, distribute 
the books properly, and return to the library 
at or before the end of the school vear. 

The general libraries are composed of fifty 
velumes each and are made up for the especial 
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interest of the adults of the community. 
There are about twenty volumes of fiction in 
each library. The rest are fairly distributed 
between history, biography, science, literature, 
travel, agriculture or other useful arts. Ten 
tax-pavers in any community in the State 
may form a reading club, select a president, 
vice president, secretary and librarian, and 
receive from the State Library one of these 
A tax-payer’s and a libra- 
rinn’s certificate must be filled out, as in the 
case of school libraries. In addition, a certi- 


ficate is signed by the officers of the reading 


general libraries. 


club, guaranteeing proper care and distribu- 
tion of the books and their return after six 
months’ use. 

The special libraries are composed of from 
twenty to fifty books on some special subject 
of study. Sets have already been made up on 
agriculture, art, the poet Browning, Egypt, 
Germany, Holland, Ireland and Scotland, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, and Spain. These sets are 
sent out on the same conditions as are re 
quired in the case of the general libraries. 

In any case, when properly filled applica- 
tions, as described above, have been mailed 
back to the State Librarian, a set of books, 
if available, is packed, and sent by freight to 
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the nearest station or wharf of the applicant, 
free of charge for use or transportation. The 
resources of this department are limited, but 
we are making the most of them and shall be 
glad to serve the communities of the State as 
far as we are able. 

To the readers of this Journat, I would sug- 
gest that they encourage their communities to 
organize reading clubs for the purpose of bor- 
rowing each season one of the general libra- 
ries. I would suggest to each teacher that he 
file his application with us for a school library. 
We will honor the calls until our supply is 
The teacher will find that these 
accelerate the 

Even though 


exhausted. 
books, properly 
mental awakening of his pupils. 
may have a permanent library in his school, 
will find that these well chosen sets will 
be a helpful supplement. I would suggest 
that, as soon as he knows his location for next 
session, he file his application with us as early 
the time 
can esti- 


used, will 
he 


he 


in his vacation as possible, stating 
of the opening of his session. We 
mate the time necessary for reaching his sta- 
tion by freight, so that the library may come 
to him as near the beginning of the session 
as possible, and thus his school may have the 
use of it for the full school term. 





THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 


HUGO B. FROEHLICH, Director of Manual Arts, Public Schools, Newark, N. J., and BONNIE E. SNOW, 
formerly Supervisor of Drawing in the Public Schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 


LESSON TWO. 


OBEDIENCE TO LAW 

In the study of design we seek to under- 
stand the underlying principles that govern 
artistic expression of all kinds. As in spoken 
or written language, there are essential laws 
that every writer and speaker observes, and, 
as in musical art. there must be strict conform- 
ity to fixed principles, so in graphic art, there 
are certain fundamental laws that the student 
must grasp before he can possess genuine ap- 


preciation of art, and before he can himself 
produce creative or original work of merit. 
Beauty is the result of obedience to law; it 
is not the result of chance or accident. 


” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RHYTHM 
In lesson one, we employed a simple shapé 
as a unit of decoration. By repeating this 
unit with a regular movement, we establis! 
a certain relationship between the units an 


also between the units and the backgroun 
relationship known 2 


Such a is 


spaces. 
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rhythm; rhythm, then, may be briefly defined 
as related movement. Rhythm (relationship) 
must exist, in our simple border, between unit 
and unit, and between unit and background. 
Let us study another example of rhythm in 
one of its simple manifestations. 

Let figure 1 represent the source of our de- 
sign unit—an acorn. Figure 2 shows a 2-inch 
square of manila paper folded on its vertical 
diameter, and the scissors in the act of cut- 
ting the interesting shape, with or without 


previously drawing it. Figure 3 shows the 








Fig 1 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


shape cut and the paper unfolded. Our unit 
appears as a symmetrical shape; that is, its 
right and left sides are exactly alike. As our 
unit appears as an opening rather than as a 


In the present case we wish to repeat this 
group of shapes to form a border. Let us se- 
lect an interesting tint of paper, preferably a 
grayed or subdued tone, and we will take as 
the width of our border a strip about 21-4 
inches wide. We draw first the marginal 
bands, using pencil and ruler, and making 
each band somewhat less than one-fourth inch 
in width. Our stencil unit is then placed be- 
tween the two bands, near the left end. Hold- 
ing the stencil in position with the left hand, 
we trace with a lead pencil around all the 
openings. Removing the stencil we find our 
unit outlined on our border space. The plac- 
ing of the stencil for the next unit is the most 
important step, as it determines the rhythmic 
relationship between our unit and the back- 
ground. The placing of the second unit is 
purely a matter of judgment. It must not be 
so far away as to lose connection with the first 
unit, and must not be so close to the first unit 
as to appear to crowd it. Moreover, the actual 
shape and proportion of the space between the 
units must be considered. When all these 
points have received attention, and the best 











OOO 
ee 








Fig. + 


drawn shape, it can be used as a device for 
repeating the shape. Such a device is called 
a stencil, and is a practical means employed 
by workers for repeating a shape or a group 
of shapes. 





placing of the second unit has been deter- 
mined, trace around the openings as_ before. 
The repetition may now be carried on indefi- 
nitely, the spacing between the units being uni- 
form throughout. 


< 
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border rhythm traced 


have cur 
We may fill in our shapes either 


We 
(figure 4). 
with a treatment of colored crayon, or with a 
In either case the tint 
empleyed for filling in_ the the 
marginal bands should be in harmony with the 


how 


wash of water color. 


units and 


5D shows our completed 


natur- 


background. Figure 


border—a conventional treatment of a 


alistic motive. 
FORM 


ro CONVENTIONALIZE A PLAN‘ 


RLY THM 


PROBLEM 1: 


AND TO USE IT IN A BORDER 


(a) Choose a suitable shape from nature, 


such as a seed p< dl. a fruit, a vegetable, or the 
or flower. 


side view of a bud 


(b) Make a careful outline pencil drawing 


of your selection. 
Fold a 2-ineh square of manila paper 


On its vertical diameter. 


cy 


(1) Draw the shape of half of your unit 
on the folded paper. 

Note——This step may be omitted if the 
student prefers to cut without previous draw- 
ing. 

(e) Select a graved or subdued tone of 
tinted paper three inches wide and nine inches 
long. 

(f) Draw the marginal bands. 


(¢) By following the steps taken in the de 
monstration figures + and 5, repeat the shape 
by means of your stencil pattern. 

(h) Fill in the shapes with a light treat- 
ment of colored crayons, or with a water color, 
wash. 

Note. 
strength of the color should not be emploved : 


If colored eravons are used. the full 


use a tint of the color. 


PROBLEM IIT: TO DESIGN A COVER SHEET FOR LEs- 


SON PAPERS 

(a) Select a sheet of 9 inches by 12 inches 
tinted paper of a tone suitable for a cover to 
a set of lesson papers. 

(b) Allowing for the necessary perforations 
at the top (see figure 6), design and make a 
border decoration similar to that worked out 
The decoration should be of a 


in Problem ‘5 
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different nature motive from the one formerly 
used. 

(c) On gray squared paper, and using the 
stvle of letter illustrated on page 13. book V", 
Progressive Drawing Books, plan the word re- 


Language, 


quired for the title of the page, as: 


2 ae emit 





Fig. © 


History. Arithmetic, etc. The size of your 


letter should conform to the page and should 
be about two squares high and one and one- 
half squares wide. The distances between the 
letters may be one-half square. 

(1) Transfer the letters to the cover by 
rubbing a seft pencil over the back of the 
word: place in position on the cover and 
trace with a sharp pointed pencil. 

(@) The same color as used in the border 
may be employed in the lettering. 

(f) The cover sheet is to be fastened to the 
lesson papers by lacing No. 1 Arts and Crafts 
tape through the holes punched through the 
cover and the lesson papers. and tying in a 


flat bow knot. 


Just to prove that their manual training | 
of the practical sort, the bovs in the Nesque 
horing. Pa., public schools, have erected a di 


mestic science building. 
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THE CHILD OF THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


EDNA FLETCHER, of the Norfolk City Schools 


The direct answer to Mr. Edwin Markham’s 
question, “Whose breath blew out the light 
within that brain?” is hereby respectfully re- 
ferred to that worthy Congress of Eugenics, 
which hopes to legislate into being a new race 
of physical Spartans and mental Athenians. 

sut the fact that there is cause for such 
question in this golden age of mind’s conquest 
over matter, cannot be disregarded or rele- 
gated to the future, for the child of the man 
with the hoe sits in your classroom and mine 
today after school. And, in the street vernacu- 
lar of the hour, he presents a problem over 
which you and I should worry. 

All according to your viewpoint, as he sits 
on that back seat this afternoon, he may in- 
deed seem “stolid and stunned, a brother to 
the ox.” If this is your mental attitude re- 
garding him, he is almost certain to possess 
the quality, too, of a kind of human whetstone 
for putting a keen edge on a teacher's temper. 
Or, again, from another mental view, you may 
sadly realize that the cerebral actions and re- 
actions of this child of “Twilight Zone,” 
mentality, as Dr. Royster so aptly classes him, 
form such a psychological region of the un- 
explored as to cause the proverbial area two 
miles beneath the surface of the sea to flow 
into insignificance in comparison. 


And along with this latter conception of 
the subnormal child there probably comes a 
feeling of helplessness coupled with a great 
desire to help. For, if you look back through 
the ages to the Man with the Hoe, and then at 
his children, whom you and I and others all 
over this broad land are keeping in today be- 
cause of work not up to the standard, you 
will see the need of such help. And if you 
gaze a generation into the future, and watch 
the working out of the Law of Heredity, you 
will realize that the necessity for some better 
means of caring for and training the sub- 
normal child of today is crying high as heaven 
itself. ~ 

In a search along psychological lines for 
some method of better understanding and 
training this generation’s child of the Man 
with the Hoe, I came upon the following sug- 
gestion from Dr. Mason: 

“One of the most important uses of hypno- 
tism is its tendency to clear and elevate the 
intellectual and moral faculties and qualities, 
and, re-enforced by suggestion, it becomes an 
efficient aid in the education of children who 
are dull, and even in cases where there is a 
deficiency in intellectual capacity.” 

“The cures by hypnotic suggestion are just 
as lasting and become just as much a part of 
character as those made by ordinary education 
and persuasion.” 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


JAMES M. GRAINGER, Farmville State Normal 


Rumor reports that government envoys from 
(hina recently presented a distinguished Eng- 
ish scholar with a pretty Chinese puzzle, in 
‘he form of a request that he simplify the 
pelling of the English language in order that 
China might adopt English as the national 
inguage . And English scholars too, are com- 


ing to realize the need and “the right of the 


English vocabulary to be rightly spelled.” and 
are endorsing the efforts of the Simplified 
Spelling Board in this country and the Sim- 
plified Spelling Society in England, to bring 
about a gradual and rational reform. 
Among the adherents of this movement. by 
far the greatest number are teachers, for the 
reason that teachers have ample cause to know 





- at 
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that children are deplorably handicapped in 


their education by the impossibility of mas- 


tering English spelling. German children 


finish the elementary course in frem one to 


less time. because. since German 


two 
spelling is rational. they can master it in the 


\ ears 


first two or three years of school and never 
have to bother with it afterward. Complete 
mastery of English spelling, on the other hand, 
is exceedingly rare, even with college students. 
and the necessity of hammering on this merely 
mechanical device for representing words to 
the eve gives pupils a disproportionate idea of 
its importance and tends to lessen their ability 
to distinguish With 


small children the continued concentration on 


relative values. very 
the minute details of English phonetics, dia- 
critical marks, ete., is as hurtful in the. intel- 
lectual growth as the handling of very small 
materials in the kindergarten and the primary 
grades has proved to be in the phvsical and 
Having to 
learn an irrational spelling, moreover, deprives 
the older child of the reliance on his reason- 
is the aim of all other 
training to give him, and hence the teaching 
of irrational spelling tends to nullify the ef- 
fort 


being. 


nervous development of the child. 


ing powers which it 


of education to make of him a rational 
And the worst of it all is that, try 
as he may, the average student never masters 
English spelling. 

Mastering a rational spelling, on the other 
hand, besides saving from one to two vears of 
every chiid’s time, woula help the child also 
to master pronunciation and to form correct 
habits of enunciation, since he would learn to 
rely on the spelling of a word to represent the 
sounds it sheuld be given in speaking. Having 
learned a few rules for representing these 
sounds by letters, he would be able to reason 
out the spelling of new words which he heard, 
and hence, instead of being retarded by the 
study of spelling, he would be stimulated and 
encouraged to develop his rational 
Thus the teaching of spelling would further the 


powers. 


general aims of education. 

Printers and publishers, who have for merce- 
nary reasons, long fought the efforts of edu- 
cators and philanthropists to get English spell- 
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ing rationalized, are now coming to see the 
economy of it. Many newspapers and other 
periodicals use the simplified forms, dictiona- 
ries, language text-books and spelling books 
now give the rules for simplification and lists 
of the simplified forms. It is time that teach- 
ers unite to hasten the reform. They can do 
this (1) by throwing aside all prejudices and 
studying the question fairly and impartially 
as it is presented in the publications of the 
Simplified Spelling Board (1 Madison avenue, 
New York), which will be sent to any one free 
on request. (2) When convinced of the urg- 
ency of the movement, they can give it their 
personal endorse ment by signing the card is- 
sued by the board and by using the simpler 
forms in their correspondence and elsewhere 
when practicable. (3) They can help to edu- 
cate public opinion to a favorable attitude by 
discussing the question intelligently at every 
opportunity, public and private. (4) They 
can organize community spelling “bees,” in 
which the new spellings will be used and for 
which the Simplified Spelling Board will fur- 
nish ample supplies of word-lists on request. 
(5) They can teach the simplified forms along 
with the old spellings and so enable the pupils 
not only to see the rationality of the simpler 
forms, but at the same time to master the old 
forms more easily by the mere act of compar- 
ing and thinking about the two together. (6) 
They can heep the demand before printe rs and 
publishers, by requesting the use of simplified 
spelling in whatever they have published and 
by inquiring, in their correspondence, in re- 
gard to text-books, as to how far simplified 
spelling is favored by them. Finally (7), o7 
ganizations of English teachers especially, can 
undertake the advancement of this cause as 
one definite and useful line of work for im- 
proving the conditions under which their 
teaching must be done and for bettering the 
results to be attained. 

Be patient and work unceasingly with a 
faith that looks to the future, for “it is th 
generations of children to come who appea 
to us to save them from the affliction which 
we have endured and forgotten.” 
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SECRETARY BRYAN cereal A ONE-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE 


A Pretty Bit of Local History in Caroline County 


Superintendent John Washington writes the 
following interesting letter to Superintendent 
Stearnes, describing the dedication of his most 
famous” schoolhouse: 

I have been very anxious to get a picture of 
the Marytown school and have not asked you 
for one, because I felt if you could spare one, 
you would have sent it to me. 


Mr. Alexander Berger. of Nebraska, bought 


too large farms on the Rappahannock river. 


in Caroline county. Mr. Berger was 


anxious for a school in that neighborhood. In 


very 


being erected, Mr. Bryan promised Mr. Berger 


when the school was completed he would come 
as he said, pri- 


down to dedicate it. This was. 


marily the reason for his visit. The officials 
of the Fredericksburg Fair, heard of his in- 


induced Mr. 


deliver his 


tended visit and 
Mr. Bryan to 
before 


] erger to get 
lair 
Marytown 


lecture on 
Grounds dedicating the 
<chool., 

IT expect we have in Caroline the only white 
that are free 
As veu know, 


schools in Virginia absolutely 


gifts to the county. the people 











DEDICATION OF ONE ROOM SCHOOL 


conference with school officials he was made to 
understand the school board could not possi- 
bly build. Mr. 


build and equip a one-room school if we would 
building and 


Berger then said he would 


furnish a teacher. The ground, 
was his work, not 
i cent from the school board. Mr. Berger and 
Mr. Bryan were friends and neighbors in Ne- 


equipment, as you saw it, 


raska, in fact, Mr. Bryan’s son married Mr. 
Berger's daughter. On one of Mr. Bryan's 


isits to Mr. Berger. while the schoolhouse was 


of Sparta gave ra the school board four acres 
of land and a four-room sehool building. Mr. 
Berger, a four-acre lot and a one-room build- 


ing, furnished. Of course, our negroes are 
doing much along this line. I attended a 


meeting on yesterday, where the negroes have 
have arranged 
We. 
as you observed, opened this session one three- 
room building and_ three build- 


inos—all of them free-will offerings to the edu- 


land and 
for the erection of a four-room building. 


bought six acres of 


two-room 
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cation of their children. In addition to above, 
we have another neighborhood in which the 
negroes are building a two-room house. 

The Marytown school is in Port Royal school 
district: the trustees are A. J. Reeves, W. H. 
Carter and J. C. Chandler. Justice demands 
I should say, Mr. Reeves deserves much credit 
and should have the thanks of our people. I 
for a school trustee to re- 
Mr. Lev- 
ering is Mr. Berger’s manager of “Ilayfield.” 
on which “Marytown™ school is built. Mr. 
Levering is a life-long friend of Mr. Berger, 
in fact, when Mrs. Berger died Mrs. Levering 


do not say he has, 


ceive thanks would be an anomaly. 
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took charge of her children. I have written 
more than you asked for and more than I in- 
tended when I began to answer your appre- 
ciated letter. I am certainly really glad to 
get your letter, as it is the very first expres- 
sion I have had you felt, so I had hoped and 
believed you would. In fact, I have sometimes 
felt, I asked too much of you in requesting 
vour presence at this meeting. We have re- 
gretted that so much of Mr. Bryan’s time was 
taken by Fredericksburg. Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
Berger and Mr. Levering expressed to me their 
regrets that time did not allow a talk by you. 
Very cordially and truly yours, 
JNo. WASHINGTON. 


THE SCHOOLS’ GREATEST NEEDS 


Read at Mill Fork School King William County, on Patrons Day 


The greatest needs of our public schools as 
outlined by the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation of Virginia are as follows: 

1. A larger proportion of our school popu- 
lation in the schools and better attendance. 

2. Better buildings and equipment. 

3. Better prepared and better paid teachers. 

4. Greater interest on the part of our pa- 
trons. 

When I was asked to prepare this paper I 
was given the above outline as a basis for my 
work. It shall be I shall 
take the liberty of re-arranging these four 


used as such, but 
points in what seems to me the order of their 
importance. Let us therefore take the fourth 
point and place it first, using this as a touch- 
for all 


Interest on 


stone the rest. 
of 
sut first, let 


Only those 


(rreatest the part our pa- 


, 
Ah, how 


are 


trons! we do need it! 


me ask. who “our patrons 7” 


who have children to send to school or whose 


children are actually in schoel’ Admitting 


the pepular conception of the term, I reply 
that a patron is any ene who has at heart the 
welfare of the community, the State, the na- 
tion. nay, of humanity. If veu will look up 


the word in vour will find 


ts several definitiens, not a word about 


dictionaries. vou 


among, | 


parentage, but you will find there the words, 
“protector,” “defender,” ‘“sup- 
We, therefore, as patrons of this 


“ouardian,” 
porter,” &e. 
school are guardians, protectors, defenders, of 
our community welfare. Could one wish a 
higher mission ? 

Greater interest on the part of our patrons! 
If we had this how all the other neéds would 
vanish as the mists before the sun! Perhaps, 
I am not expected to discuss remedies, but I 
would say that in this fourth point we have 
at once the greatest need and the remedy for 
all the rest. Let us apply it first to the see- 
ond point in our outline. If we had more per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of our children, 
more community and social pride would we 
allow these children to sit six hours a day, 
thirty hours a week, one hundred and twenty 
hours a month for seven or eight months in 
the year, in a close, crowded, ill-ventilated. 
poorly-heated or over-heated, badly-lighted 
room, such as this and so many of eur coun 
try schoolrooms are? If we were intereste: 
would we not demand better buildings an 
equipment ? 

Again, let us apply this remedy to the firs 
point mentioned in our outline. Given th 
greater interest, resulting in better equipmen 
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would we not see at once the increased enroll- 
ment and attendance? Would not the greater 
interest alone bring this result? Where is the 
father who, if he really cared, would not see 
that his child went to school regularly, re- 
sorting to force if necessary 4 

Compulsory education? I fear this is the 
ultimate answer, though if we had the in- 
spiration of better schools in our midst com- 
bined with a burning patriotism on the part 
of our people, there would be no need for such 
harsh And much more ad- 
mirable to do a thing because of 
ward desire for something higher and nobler 
than simply because you had to! However, so 
long as men are for the most part without 


measures. how 


a great in- 


this compelling inner vision, and so long as 
education remains the only cure for ignorance 
and unfitness for true citizenship, it is our 
duty to our Commonwealth to see that the 
masses of our people are educated. If this can 
only be done by compulsion, then we should 
have a law to this effect and that rigidly en- 
forced. We will have it some day, too. 

The third point seems to me the least im- 
portant of all. I do not mean to say that a 
good teacher is not the most essential element 
of a good school. As there can be no school 
without a teacher, so there can be no good 
school without a good teacher. I mean sim- 
ply this. Our teaching force is already so 
far superior to our scnool equipment I think 
we have no right to complain. It is for the 
most part composed of fine men and women 
who are trying conscientiously, faithfully, to 
under adverse conditions and 


do their best 


their services. 
This latter clause deserves a fuller treatment 
Suffice it to say that the cus- 
tom that gives a woman, on an average, a sal- 
ary of about half as much as a man for the 


with inadequate reward for 


but time forbids. 


same, or better, services rendered can only be 
iccounted for in one way. It is a lingering 
remnant of that heathen superstition that a 
woman, because she 7s is a woman, is entitled 
to something less than a man,—because, for- 
ooth, he is a man! (I am not a suffragette 
either!) Yet who will deny that a woman, in 


the very nature of things, possesses in a larger 
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. 
degree than any other being under the sun 
those qualifications—tact, patience, quick sym- 
pathy, genius for imparting knowledge, and a 
‘apacity for loving and understanding—that 
go to make up a really good teacher? 

In addition to the four great needs as out- 
lined above, I have added two others that have 
been suggested to my own mind. First, there 
is the need to inculcate in our boys—and girls, 
too,—higher ideals of citizenship, and cour 
duty to society. No one has a right to ery 
with Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” If 
you do, then the solemn answer must come 
back to your soul, “Yes, you are.” 


“What kind of country would this country be, 
If every citizen were just like me?” 


This was the motto that met our eyes yes- 
terday in a neighboring schoolhouse. Take it 
home and think about it, men—and women, 
Women are not citizens—vet, our suf- 
would add—but they are 


too. 
frage sisterhood 
something better still, the mothers and makers 
of citizens. Do we drive the thought into our 
boys that they will one day be citizens of one 
of the greatest nations of the world, and do 
we do our best to fit them for this sacred re- 
sponsibility ¢ 

Second, I would say the need for more na- 
ture study in our country schools. I verily be- 
lieve that city children know more about the 
wonders of nature than country children. It 
may be that natural phenomena are rarer and 
therefore more wonderful to them, but I be- 
lieve it is because they have more systematic 
nature study in their schools. Yet 
are with nature’s wonderful pageant passing 


here we 


and re-passing before our eyes, day by day, 
and we close them tight, or see only some dirt, 
a patch of potatoes; a bit of woods with its 


usual accompaniment of a saw-mill, making 
night and day hideous; a stretch of sky over- 


head and the prospects of good or bad weather. 
The average country like 
Wordsworth’s “Peter Bell” to whom, 


schoolboy is 


“A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
A yellow primrose—nothing more.” 
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There is nothing wonderful to him in a 
small flower growing beside the way; the won- 
ders of pollenization and cross-fertilization are 
sealed books to him and a vird is simply a tar- 


get for a stone. Ile hears no music in the 
meadow-lark’s clear, pure note, and sees only 


in this bird of swift and graceful flight some- 
thing “hard to fit.” Ile dces not know, per- 
haps, that our common red clover simply will 


not produce seed without the kiss of the bum- 


ble-bee, and that the bird is one of man’s 
greatest benefactors. One of my _ colored 
neighbors said to me once when I remon- 


strated with him for cutting down all his 


trees, * Amt t no use fer a tree less ‘n it by-ar 


cre 
Apa , , , 
somepn. And how many of us are just like 
that! 


llow a man who ean see the sim- 


rare to see 
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ple beauty in a tree, aside from the fact that 
it contains so many feet of lumber, or that it 
com- 


€ 


“byars some’p’n” or can afford him a 
fortable bit of shade on a hot afternoon! How 
few of us have any reverence for a tree! 
Oh the beauty and the wonders of nature, 
a world in itself full of marvels untold, to 
which our eyes are closed all the day long! 
Let us teach the children to appreciate beauty ! 
If God had intended us to live colorless, sor- 
did, unbeautiful lives He would not have set 
us such a glorious copy in the beautiful world 
about us. And yet, 
The works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes in seeing, 
“ee hidden in the thing, the thought 
That animates its being. 


ORGANIZING A’ COUNTRY COMMUNITY 


By W. H. SMITH, Rural School Supervisor, Jackson Miss. 


The country-life problem is primarily one 
of community organization. ‘The great rural 
need is an organization in each community 
that will include the whole interest and enlist 
the united energy of the people. 

The aims of such an organization may be 
stated as follows: 

First: Zo increase production, (1) through 
improved methods of cultivation; (2) by di- 
versification; (3) by seed seiection; (4) by con- 
servation of soil and other natural resources. 

Second: Zo increase projits, (1) by co-oper- 
ative marketing; (2) by co-operative manufac- 
ture; (3) by co-operative use of improved im- 
plements; (4) by preventing waste; (5) by 
providing cheap working capital through ru- 
ral credit associations. 

Third: 7Z'o increase the length of human life, 
(1) through nutritious food; (2) by sanitary, 
attractive houses; (3) by 

investigation, demonstra- 


comfortable, and 


education, study, 


tions: (4) by community efforts for moral and 
mental progress: (5) by the use of modern 
conveniences in the home: (6) through religi- 


ous and social efforts. 


THE SCHOOL AS AN AGENCY 

In a number of important directions the 
school, if properly administered, will prove 
the most effective agency for community or- 
ganization. 

The school should have, besides a room for 
each teacher, a workshop, a kitchen, and an 
auditorium of sufficient size to accommodate 
comfortably all general community meetings, 
and should be designed for comfort, proper 
heating, lighting, and ventilation. It should 
be located on five to ten acres of land so ar- 
ranged as to allow ample playgrounds, shade 
trees, flowers, a home garden, and demonstra- 
tion plat. 

The community school unit should be large 
enough to justify the employment of not less 
than three teachers. This is necessary to do 
the work demanded of an organized commun- 
itv. The district should also be large enough 
to farm an efficient social and economic group 
with common interests. 

SCHOOL CLUBS 
It has been the policy of the promoters 01 
clubs to organize then 


and girls’ 


boys’ 
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through the schools, but this feature of com- 
munity organization needs strengthening from 
the school side. The club should be an integ- 
‘al part of the school, just as the literary and 
debating society are a part of our high schools 
and colleges. 


OTHER CLUBS 


There should also be farmers’ clubs and 
women’s clubs. The farmers’ clubs should 
have as their purpose co-operative production, 
co-operative buying and selling, co-operative 
rural credit, and co-operation for cultural op- 
portunities. 

The woman’s clubs should concern them- 
selves with co-operative study of household 
management, cooking, sanitary, and hygienic 
problems; labor-saving devices; and _ enter- 
prises of social, literary, musical, and artistic 


interest. 
HEALTH 


The first and most important common in- 
terest of the community is health. Through 
the assistance of the county health officer and 
the State Board of Health every community 
ought to learn how to prevent the spread of 
infectious and contagious diseases. Systematic 
instruction should be given in the school in 
such a practical, concrete way that the laws 
of health, as affecting the individual, the 
home, the school, and the community, should 
become common knowledge. The school- 
teacher should either lead in these matters that 
pertain to the complete organization of the 
community or discover and stimulate the nec- 
essary. leaders in the community. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A student board of health has been organ- 
ized in Columbia University to improve eat- 
ing houses and restaurants near the Univer- 


sity. 


North Dakota is determined to have better 
rural schools. Two county training schools 
have been established to give instruction in 


agriculture, domestic science, manual training 
and pedagogy. The new schools will have as 
one of their special tasks the training of teach- 
ers for rural schools. 


There were five schools and 150 pupils in the 
Brooklyn kindergartens organized by Super- 
intendent William Hl. Maxwell fifteen years 
ago; now there are 40,000 children in the kin- 
dergartens of Greater New York. 


California proposes to find out definitely the 
recreational needs of her citizens. A recrea- 
tional inquiry committee has been appointed, 
consisting of one member from each branch 
of the legislature, and one representative each 
from the schools, playgrounds, juvenile courts, 
public and private charities, and the police, 
“to study, investigate and report with recom- 
mendations upon recreation for both young 
and old in California, including recreation in 
rural communities as well as small and large 
towns and cities.” The committee has already 
begun work, and hopes to report to the Gov- 
ernor by November 1, 1914. 


Cornell’s course in citizenship, offered this 
year for the first time, is attended by over 200. 
The course consists of fourteen lectures, deal- 
ing with the relation of the citizen to the com- 
munity. Men actively engaged in civic and 
social work have discussed schools, recreation. 
health, immigration, poverty, crime, labor 
problems, housing, politics, the church, city 
planning and the press. The course is under 
the direction of the department of political 
science, and university credit is allowed. 

What is declared to be the first training 
school for “dental nurses” is now in success- 
ful operation in Bridgeport, Conn. Thirty- 
two young women—teachers, dental assistants 
and others—are receiving special training un- 
der university professors and practical dentists 
in the Fones School, and about half the class 
will be ready to enter dental hygiene work 
in June, 1914. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary; MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director Citizens Leagues 


SCORE CARDS RETURNED 


Pine Grove. Northampton, Miss Maude Rip- 


pon: Areadia, iroline. Miss Cora B. Nav; 
Low Gap. Lee, Miss Alice Ely: Gravel Hill, 
Charlotte. Miss Ethel Reams: Rivermont 


Grraded, Tazewell, \Iisses Lillian Still and Ella 
Young: Bloxom, Elizabeth City, A. P. Har 
cum: Prince George High. Miss Emily Pee 


bles: Blackev. Buchanan, Misses Lily Fox and 


Mary Glover: Belleview. Surry. Miss Estelle 
Fitchett: Ante Graded. Brunswick. Miss Eva 
Cousins: MeKenney. Dinwiddie, Miss Anabel 


Have: Charity, Patrick, Thos. E. Bryant and 
Miss Vera Brvant: Black Stiimp. James City. 


Miss Letitia Spencer: Conicville High, Shen- 


andoah., Otto V. Pence: Upper Richpateh, 
Alleghany. Miss Maria Ross; Bold Spring, 
Halifax. Jas. D. Crowder: Mannboro, Amelia, 
Misses Belle and Mary Coleman; Holbeth, 


Lunenburg. Misses A. M. Gaulding and M. M. 
Evans: Bethany, Charles Citv. Miss Ethel B. 
Hubbard: Dillwyn (primary room), Bucking- 
ham, Mrs. Julia S. Kyle: Mt. Airy, Frederick, 
Miss Gertrude Timelright. 


GOOD ROADS COMPOSTTIONS 


Quite a number of compositions on the Value 


of Good Roads to our 


These compositions will be judged, we 


have been forw arded 


office. 
hope, by March 1, 


nounced. 


and the prize winner an- 


SC TTOOT BUTTONS 


We have on hand a large supply of Junior 
These 
hear the 
We find that they 
many 


are of at- 
Best 
do much 


buttors 
motto. “The 


League buttons. 
tractive size 


For Our School.” 


and 


sections, 


to increase school spirit. In 


where a better school is desired. the wearing 


of this button has helped to interest patrons. 
In small 


schools the button is a pleasure to 


pupils. While the association cannot give 
these buttons away. we shall be’glad to fur- 


Send for a sample. 


east, 


nish them at 


STORM IN KING WILLIAM 


ago, in an article entitled, “In The 
told of a trip through Lee, 
counties—a mountainous 
Appalachian High- 


A SNOW 


months 
Southwest,” | 
and Buchanan 


Some 
Great 
Dickenson, 
in the center of the great 


country 
land and isolated from the rest of the State, 

This time the scene changes to another isolated 
section almost within sight of the capital city. We 
are in old King William down between the Pa- 
nunkey and Mattaponi rivers—old King William 
with its faded antebellum homesteads, its dreary 
stretches of cut over pine, its broomsedge fields, and 
its bad reads. And we are here under gray wintry 
skies with the snow flurrving in our faces and 
weighting down the pine trees by the roadsides. 

What a desolate looking section is old King Wil- 
liam. And yet, in those old homes, back from high- 
ways that have been traveled since colonial times, 
are to be found gentlefolk who represent the noblest 
and best in Anglo-Saxon civilization. In one home 
where we were entertained over night there were 
aged parents and one brilliant daughter who con- 
sidered it a joy and privilege to remain at home 
and look tenderly after the old folks. And the rest 
of the family? Why, they were scattered over the 
entire United States. One son is a successful busi- 
ness man, prominent in the life of a great city; 


another is a young lawyer in Richmond: one daugh- 
ter lives in a beautiful home in the far South, while 
another resides in Milwaukee. If all the sons and 
daughters of this county had remained at home, it 
would not look as dreary as it does today. 

But this is no funeral dirge. King William is look- 


ing up. Nowhere have I seen greater interest in 
educaticn. A railroad will soon traverse’ the 
county; -there is greater interest in good roads and 
better farming, and some of the young men are 


remaining at home to help build up the’ country. 
Among the number is School Superintendent H. 
Ragland Eubank, who at a financial sacrifice to him- 
self recently the superintendency. Every 
month Mr five hundred miles or 


accepted 
Eubank drives 


more visiting schools and talking everything that 
means progress for the county. 
Our trip threugh King William started at Sweet 


Hall in the West Point District, where every teacher 


holds a first grade certificate. At Sweet Hall there 
is a graded school that a year ago displaced two 
one-room buildings. The community is still some- 


what torn asunder on account of the location of this 
The problem of locating new schools is truly 


house. 

a difficult one for school officials. But the Sweet 
Hall school is a success, and is just the beginning 
of the graded school movement in this district. At 


Canton, Laneville, and Mount Hope—the next points 
visited—we found the people up in arms for graded 
schools, but also up in arms as to where they should 
be located. The propose to settle the loca- 
tions in the near before bitter animosities 
engendered. 
Tul 


second day out we 


I trustees 
future 
are 
INDIAN ScHoon 

visited one of State 
Superintendent Stearnes’ pets, the model one-room 
erected by the State Board of Education for 
Indians. The reservation is practi- 
the Pamunkey river, and is in- 


On the 


school 
the Pamunkey 
cally surrounded by 
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habited by about 125 souls. How long have the 
Indians lived here? I asked of one of the men who 
attended our meeting. “We Pamunkeys have been 
here as long as the Itfdians have been in North 
America,’ was his reply. The people live in neat 
two-story houses and live, as their fathers did, by 
fishing and hunting. They hold their tribal meetings 
in the school house about four times a year. The 
school is taught by a normal school graduate and 
consists of about twenty-five pupils, among whom 
are Pocahontas and Tecumseh, children of Chief 
Cooke. 
A Visit To A COLORED SCHOOL 


King William has twice as many colored children 
as white. There are twenty-two negro schools, all 
of the one-room type. Some people say: “I would 
be in favor of compulsory education were it not for 
the negro.” This is a poor argument; for the negro 
children attend school anyway without being com- 
pelled to do so. On the third morning out we 
dropped into a colored school about 9:30 o’clock. 
The teacher had not arrived, which leads us to en- 
quire, “How many teachers open their schools 
promptly at the required hour even if the weather 
is cold and only a few children are present?” But 
to get back to this school. When we entered, there 
were only six children present. In due course of 
time the teacher came; and one by one the other 
pupils straggled in while the school was singing 
that appropriate hymn, “Rescue the _ Perishing.”’ 
By and by a little bow-legged nine-year-old boy, 
clad in a thin homemade coat, entered. As soon as 
he thawed out a little, he was called to the plat- 
form along with a girl, and we were treated to a 
duet sung with many variations and seconds. These 
are the words they sang: 


They tell me of a land so fair, unseen by mortal 
eyes, 

Vhere spring in fadeless beauty blooms beneath 
unclouded skies. 

Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 

Neither hath it entered the hearts of men 

The things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. 


And as I listened to these beautiful words, the 
faces of the black singers faded. I thought of all 
I had ever heard or read of heaven; I thought, too, 
of the sacred words tnat tell us that there shall be 
not only a new heaven, but a new earth—an earth 
from which much of poverty, sin and ignorance 
shall be banished. Then I thought of the fact that 
every teacher is working in an humble way to trans- 
form this earth into another Eden. 


Tune Hien Scnoots or King WILLIAM. 


That King William has four high schools, exclu- 
sive of the most excellent school in the town of 
West Point, is evidence of the fact that the people 
are great believers in education. In no county in 
the State is the population more sparse or the pub- 
lic highways worse. Many of the students drive 
from three to five miles to reach the schools. At 
Venter we found 125 pupils. a good school league, 
and a_ fine school svirit. They were about to “pull 
off’ an amateur play, and the same was true at 
Mangohick. At Aecquinton we noticed on the walls 


of the assembly hall a banner won in the county 
athletic meet. 
and literary societies. 


All these high schools have leagues 
Superintendent Eubank has 


arranged for a number of speakers to visit all his 
larger schools and address the patrons on important 
topics. 


Some Goop OnrE-Room Scnoo.s. 


Sometimes I feel like taking back many of the 

unkind things I say about one-room schools. This 
is especially true about some I saw in King Wil- 
liam. Come with me, for instance, into the Mill 
Fork School, taught by Miss Lula Cooke. It is 
snowing as we enter the building; but how cheerful 
it is inside. The box stove is panting like an en- 
gine and sending out heat rays to the furthest cor- 
ner of ithe room; the children, about fifteen in num- 
ber, are busily at work. There are pretty shades 
at the windows, on the walls are pretty pictures 
and some fine colored maps of the continents, such 
maps as grammar grade children in city schools 
draw with water colors or crayolas. In one corner 
is a State-aid library; in the corner next to the door 
a large pile of dry wood. The teacher spoke to me 
of the enthusiastic grammar class, about the Bird 
Lovers Club, and about the Eugene Field En‘ertain- 
ment recently given by the pupils. All this does 
not sound like a little one-room school, does it? 
But there are many schools just like this in the 
State. At the Beulahville School, two miles away, 
we found a wideawake Junior League organized by 
the teacher, Miss Lorna Spilman. At the Duane 
School, three miles in another direction, we found 
another one-room school that interested us. Here 
we questioned the pupils on history, geography, and 
that terror of all children—common fractions. We 
found that the teacher, Miss Adele Garnett, is doing 
good work. .The oldest boy in this school, Reuben 
Thomas, is president of the civic league, while the 
oldest girl, Laura Garnet, acts as assistant teacher. 
Poth of these pupils impressed me most favorably. 
They will make fine students next session in the 
Jeulahville High School, now in course of construc- 
tion. 

But the editor says I must stop. I am glad I 
visited the schools of King William, even if the 
trip closed with a snow storm. Superintendent Eu- 
bank is a hustler, the teachers are happy in their 
work, and trustees and patrons are interested. 
Surely a better day is dawning for this old county 
down between the Pamunkey and Mattanoni rivers. 

J. H. BINFORD. 


A VISIT TO MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


On February the 3d, at the invitation of Division 
Superintendent Percifull, I took the Rappahannock 
river steamer, reaching Water View, Middlesex county, 
the next day. We drove that afternoon over to Samos 
and held a meeting of the newly organized league 
at that place, discussing many plans of work. After 
an address of twenty or more minutes, the league 
decided to increase its membership, to appoint ad- 
ditional committees and to take up the work of im- 
provement of grounds and buildings. The president, 
Mrs. E. A. Burch, spoke a few words of appreciation 
and of her intention to keep the league busy and 
interested. The other officers of the Sames league 
are Mrs. George Thrift, vice-president: Miss Flla 
Jordan, secre’ary; and Mrs. W. E. Robins, tressurer. 
Pesides the superintendent, there was one gentleman 
present, Mr. W. A. Breoks, who avowed his intention 
of helping the league in any way he could. 

In the evening we drove back to Water View and 
held a meeting of the Water View league, of which 
Mrs. George Parker is president. This league, al- 
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though it has not reported as fully as it will do in 
the future, showed good progress and a_ splendid 
spirit of co-operation among the patrons. After 
brief songs and recitaiions from some of the young 
folk and an address of half-hour, the evening was 
closed with a few words from Mrs. Parker and from 
Mr. Percitull 

Water View it its beautiful situation, its com- 
fortable homes and it gracious hospitality, is a 
delightful place and is indeed set in a land flow!ng 
not only i mil ind hone uit with a vast and 
stately precession of yvsters, fish and crabs 
to be found anywhere 

Next d e dt ver to Saluda, passing the 
his‘oric site of «Royal Oa that great tree under 
which in <olonial days, many a brief trial was held 
and from who limbs w hanged two of Nathaniel 
Bacon's adherents The lengue at Saluda has the 
distinction ot being composed entirely of ladies, al- 
though it is but fair to say that, since our visit, 
there is pending the question of the admission of 
gentlemen, a weighty matter to be voted on at the 
next meeting Mrs. J. R. Saunders is president of 
the Saluda league; Mrs. J. R. Blakey, vice-president; 
Mrs. R. H. Stubbs, secretary: and Mrs. Claude Neale, 
treasurer. The league has done splendid work since 


its organization in 1910, and proposes to raise money 
ral important and essential improve- 


toe carry out seve! 
furnished 


ments to their beautiful building It has 

the auditorium with comfortable seats and lights 
and will put up a bell for the school in a short time. 
We hone to have full reports from this excellent 
league in the future. We had the pleasure of attend- 


ing a class recitation in Caesar under the principal, 
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Mir. Bentley, and later held a league meeting in the 
spacious auditorium.. Mrs. Saunders has many 
capable members in her league and all are interested. 

In the after an. early supper, we drove 
down to the Rappahannock school, at Nohead. Mr. 
Mortimer Williams is principal of this school, and 
we met the patrons in the comfortable little audito- 
The older girls sang several ballads and two 


evening, 


rium. 

of the younger girls sang a beautiful duet; the boys 
added their quota of entertainment by a boisterous 
applause. We organized a good league then and 


there with a membership of thirty, including fathers, 
mothers and teachers and the young men. The 
school is well built and is the gratuitous work of the 
men of the community. The actual building of the 
done by giving a day or more of work 
time until the building was finished. 
Mr. Percifull told me that one day he saw. twenty 
men at work, giving their time and skill for the 
good of the children of the commuunty. With such 
inspiring examples and such members the league will 
much good. The organization that evening 
elected the following officers: Mrs. J. Q. Collie, presi- 
dent: Mrs. Herman Graves, vice-president; and Mrs. 
R. Y. Blake, secretary and treasurer; the gentlemen 
are made chairmen of several committees. The trip 
to show even more 


school was 
from time to 


achieve 


was full of interest and served 
than heretofore how many good people are inter- 
ested and at work in school and community civics 


and are either so engrossed, or so modest, that they 
fail to tell us about it so that their example may be 
spread abroad, thereby serving to stimulate other 
workers. 


MRS. L. R .DASHIELL. 


Our Letter Bor 


MESSENGERS OF PROGRESS 


Editor Journal: 


Because of the countless number of s‘eps in the 
ladder of progress, there are many whose prepared- 
ness, from a vantage point up the ladder it may he 
discerned, is not complet: They employ themselves 
in the great work of uplift. and respond to the emer- 
gencies that call them forth And a glance beneath 
them will not maintain their inability to supply the 
needs of these whose demands equal the measure of 


their attainments. 

Th community in which they 
special part of it to which they 
ere co-debtors to messengers of progress, for while 
they are rendering service for the advancement of 
the one .their work of correction and amelioration 
is lessening the burdens of the other. 

Messengers of progress easily reconcile those quali- 
ties in those with whom they labor deserving praise, 


labor, as well as the 
devote themselves 


and with the same liberality of judgment, quickly 
consign those tendencies worthy of disdain to the 
toleration until discretion deems an on- 


realm of 
slaught feasible 

Obstacles are found to be an The walls of 
opposition which to the uninitiated appear insvr- 
mountable are to them opportunities for testing their 


asset 


stamina, for they are compelled to encounter them 
and thus turn them into blessings. 

Teachers in the rural districts benefit mostly 
through opposition. It is they who must bear the 


burden which becomes lighter as the method of recti- 
fication which they disseminate makes them stronger. 


It is they who fortify themselves with the weapon 
of responsibility which successfuily resists and finally 
vanquishes the obstruction monster which. at times 
becomes formidable. It is they who hold themselves 
responsible as accessories before the commission of 
deeds which give pleasure, and after the commission 
of deeds which give pain. It is they who recognize 
accountability by manner of speech, way of carriage 
and oftentime by the painful severance of tendencies 
Which while not, perhaps, personally degrading, are 
yet of doubtful assistance to those whose inclinations 
are not fixed . 

Financial remuneration is of secondary importance 
in comparison with the emolument received from a 
satisfied conscience. These messengers yearn for 
service that will afford the greatest good to the great- 
est number. Their sympathy is with the uneducated 
masses in whose interest they summon all their 
powers to accelerate the march forward. Forsooth, 
they should be emulated rather than pitied, for 
though the public spirit be apathetic and the sphere 
of action isolated, through perseverance they find 
ample scope for the exercise of their zeal. 

The majority of messengers of progress enter the 
field of uplift for what they consider their life work. 
while others use it as a vehicle to stations of higher 
service. But to all is given a talent, and it behooves 
them to enlarge its influence so that when the good 
man returns he will bestow upon each one the an- 
cient benediction of gratitude: “Well done, thou good 


and faithful servant.” 
THOMAS C. WILLIAMS. 


Cumberland. 
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BIRD PICTURES FREE TO TEACHERS 


Editor Journal: 


The sum of $15,000 has been contributed to the 
cational Association of Audubon Societies for the 
urpose of helping teachers to give simple instruc- 
ion in bird study to their pupils during the year 
914. The Audubon plan of helping teachers in this 
onnection is as follows: 

Any teacher or other person who will interest not 
ss than ten children in contributing a fee of ten 
ents each to become Junior Members and will send 


out cost to herself one full year’s subscription to the 
beautiful illustrated magazine “Bird-Lore.” This is 
the leading publicaiion in the world on bird study. 
To the teacher also there is sent other free litera- 
ture containing many hints on methods of putting 
up bird boxes, feeding birds in winter and descrip- 
tions of methods for attracting birds about the heme 
or school house. 

The accompanying illustration will give some idea 
of the character of these pictures, but remember they 
are all in natural colors, are much larger than are 
here indicated and are printed on cards of sufficient 
size to make attractive school room decorations, 





YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO, 
Reduced from large four-color illustrations of the Audubon Society bird pictures. 


is to the office of the National Association, will re- 
ive for each child ten of the best colored pictures 
of wild birds which have ever been published in this 
intry. With each of these ten pictures goes an 
outline drawing intended to be used by the child for 
ing in the proper colors with crayons. Each pic- 
ture is also accompanied with a four page leaflet 
ussing the habits and general activities of the 
bird treated. Every child also receives an Audubon 
iton. The cost of publishing and mailing this 
naterial is a little more than twice as much as the 
child’s fee. 
lhe teacher who forms such a class receives with- 


The ten subjects supplied to children this year are 
as follows: Nighthawk, Mourning Dove, Meadow- 
lark, Flicker, Sparrow Hawk, Screech Owl, Purple 
Martin, Cuckoo, Hummingbird and Robin. 

Endorsing this work, Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, says: “I consider 
the work of the Junior Audubon Classes very im- 
portant for both educational and economic results, 
and I congratulate you upon the opportunity of ex- 
tending it. The bird clause in the Mosaic Law ends 
with the words ‘That it may be well with thee, and 
that thou mayest prolong thy days.’ The principle 
still holds. I hope that through your efforts the 
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American people may soon be better informed in 


regard to our wild birds and their value.” a 

In 1913 school children to the number of 53,107 
availed themselves of this opportunity. Hundreds of 
enthusiastic letters have been received from teachers. 

As long as the Association's special fund for this 
work holds out this offer is open to any teacher in 
Canada. Any teacher reading 


the Uni‘'ed States or ) 
this notice may immediately form a Class, send in 
the dues and receive the material, or further in- 


will be gladly furnished upon request. 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 


formation 


PROGRESS IN ALEXANDRIA COUNTY 


Rosslyn, Va., February 17, 1914. 


FINE 


Editor Journal: ; 
The present school term has been one of unusual 
activity on the part of school improvement leagues 
and school boards. 
The league of the Clarendon School, in 
ton District, has recently put a telephone 
schoolhouse for the use of the teachers, patrons and 


Arling- 
in the 


school officials. More recently this league has in- 
duced the School Board to put in the schoolhouse a 
teachers’ rest-room. This room has been furnished 
bv the league at a cost of about $50. 

“The league of the Ballston School, in Arlington 
District, has had their schoolhouse’ wired and 
equipped with electric lights, so that the building 


evening meetings of 
taken the initia- 
building for their 
went to 


is now properly lighted for the 
the people. This league has also 
tive in securing a new eight-room 
school. In November the league in a body 
Board of Supervis- 


the Court House, and asked the 
ors to furnish the money for the purchase of a site 
for the new building, as their School Board did not 
have sufficient funds to do so. After a long session 
the Board of Supervisors met their demands, and 
with the money thus secured, the School Board has 
purchased for $2,000 a school site of one and one- 
half acres It is hoped that the new building will 
be ready next September 

The league of the Cherrydale School of Washing- 
ton District has also been very much alive. Many 
small improvements have been made in and about 
the building, the most important being cement 
walks, costing $75 This league has also been 
aggressive in its demands for a larger school build- 
ing, and its “building committee” during January 
held meetings in every schoolhouse in Washington 


ls amounting to $60,000 be 


District, urging that bond 
voted for needed new buildings. The School Board 
of this district, influenced by the popular demand 
for more and better school facilities, recently pur- 
chased for $2,225 one-half acre of ground adjoining 
the present site of the Cherrydale School. As two 
teachers of this scaool are already using rented 
buildings, it is earnestly hoped that an addition of 
four rooms can be provided at Cherrydale by next 
September. 

In Jefferson District during December, the super- 
intendent condemned a two-room building that had 
long heen used as a colored school. The Board 

abandoned the old building, and rented 


promptly 
temporary quarters for’the school pending the erec- 


building. 


tion of a modern four-room 

In conclusion, I desire to say that of the fiftv- 
four teachers in Alexandria county, ten are teach- 
ing in rented buildings, although within the past 
four years the sum of $23,000 has been borrowed 


the Literary Fund and expended on new build- 


from 
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ings. For four years we have had a 50 cent schoo 
levy, and yet the demands for new buildings canno' 
be met. 
Ours is indeed a growing county. 
Yours very truly, 
W. T. HODGES, 
Division Superintendent. 
PRIZE REPORTS ON RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENT 
Harrisonburg, Va., Feb. 17, 





1914. 
Editor Journal: 

As you doubtless know, it is customary for the 
State Teachers Association to award each year sev- 
eral prizes for the best reports of improvements in 
the rural schools during the year. For the year 1913 
the Association offered three prizes, and the special 
committee appointed to consider these reports and 
award the prizes was composed of Professor N. D. 
Cool, of Winchester, Miss Jane B. Gray, of Turbe- 
ville, and Miss Rhea C. Scott, of Harrisonburg. The 
members of the Association were notified by the 
printed slip which I attach hereto. As the notices 
were sent rather late, it was decided at the Thanks- 
giving Conference to extend the time for receiving 
the reports to December 31. A considerable number 
of reports were received by the committee, and after 
careful consideration it was decided to award the 
prizes as follows: First prize, $25, to the school at 
Houston, Va., Miss Ellen B. Bouldin, Principal; seo 
ond prize, $10, to the school at Rural Retreat, Va., 
Mr. W. R. Bowers, Principal; third prize, a New In- 
ternational Dictionary, to the school at Lloyd’s, Va., 
Mr. Minor W. Thomas, Principal. Two other reports 
submitted by the Memorial school in Rockingham 
ccunty, and the Turbeville school, were considered 
of such excellence as to entitle them to honorable 
mention. 

I am enclosing all five of these reports herewith, 
and suggest that you publish them in the Journal 
of Education. Perhaps you will not have space for 
all of them in one issue. but can use a part in one 
and the remainder in another. Please state in each 
case which prize was awarded for the report printed. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIAN A. 
Ex-President, 


BURRUSS, 
B; 3. &. 


First Prize Report. 
Houston, Virginia, 
November 24, 1913 
Mr. Algar Woolfolk, 
Richmond, Va. 
My dear Mr. Woolfolk, 
Since the first of January, nineteen thirteen, e 


following contributions have been made to the Hous: 
ton High School: To the building fund of the mw 
schoolhouse, patrons and former pupils gave twet 


five hundred dollars and the town council appro})ri- 
ated one thousand dollars. The Civic and Impré 
ment League have made eighty-two dollars ard 
twenty-five cents. They have spent three doll:rs 
and ten cents on current expenses, sent one do r 
to the Co-operative Educational Association, ! 


ziven one dollar to the high school pupil who w1 


the best paper on Compulsory Education, spent ei 
dollars on school building and grounds, and 1 
decided to give what they have left to the pi 10 


that they are going to purchase for the school. 

School League made forty-one dollars and sev: 
three cents for playground equipment. Eight pat s 
have subscribed one hundred and sixty dollars on 
the salary of a teacher and so made the employm nt 
of the fifth teacher possible. Besides these are n 
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maller contributions, a water-cooler, a porcelain- 
ined wash-basin, a dozen towels, a shovel, a scuttle, 
nd double shades for two windows. 
There are eighty-seven pupils in our school and 
ve teachers. 
| did not see the offer of the Teachers’ Association 
ntil yesterday. Hoping that we will win the first 
rize, 

Yours sincerely, 

ELLEN B. BOULDIN. 





LATIN TEXT BOOKS 


itor Journal: 

Through your “Letter Box,’’ may I have a few 
oments’ chat with the Latin teachers throughout 

State? 

\s has been published, ‘on or before April 15, 
i4,°° sealed proposals will be received by our State 
ard of Education in connection with the adoption 

school books for a term of years beginning July 

1914. 

\re the present text-books in Latin such that you 
re to continue them for another term of years? 
Do you like the idea of presenting the Grammar 
rom three separate books? Would not two such 
irces be better? one for forms principally, with 
hat syntax is needed to prepare for and through 

second year; the other to review the forms with 
- syntax as the main feature. 

ils it not conceded, except where the conditions 
re not realized, that the Latin course has too much 
n it? Why not get together and try to get this 
duced? Say for Caesar the first 29 chapters of 
Rook I, Book II, in a simplified text to start the 


Caesar course—and there is such a book in use in 
some schools—and Books III and IV; for Cicero, The 
Manilian Law and the four Catiline orations. Drop 
the “Archias’’ which has only recently been added 
to a course already over crowded; for Vergil, four 
books. This will give more time for thorough work, 
which should be the first consideration, and will en- 
able teachers to do better work in Grammar and in 
Composition, and as a result, in Reading. 

On page 186, January issue of our Journal of Edu- 
cation, is given a list of the committees to examine 
the books in the several studies. I feel sure they 
would wekcome suggestions and criticisms from the 
teachers, and if we wish conditions bettered, we may 
have the satisfaction of having tried to better them, 
if we will put the condition of Latin matters right 
squarely up to these gentlemen, so that they may 
know from us direct what books we approve: what 
ought to be changed, and what changes ought to be 
made in the course in order to reach the overwhelm- 
ing majority of pupils for whom this course is not 
adopted. 

The January issue of the Journal shows that some 
are expressing their opinions, and exactly along 
right lines. Many, many more are thinking the same 
things, but it is time now to be taking some definite 
action, before it is too late. 

Sympathizing fully with the teachers who have to 
attempt to teach this course, and with the hundreds 
of pupils on whose young shoulders this intolerable 
burden is put, and realizing that the so-called friends 
of Latin higher up, are slowly but surely driving 
Latin out of the course, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
S. G. ANSPAUCH. 

Lynchburg, January 26, 1914. 


: Among the Colleges 


1 VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


lwo very able and inspiring addresses were re- 
ntly given at the V. P. I. by Dr. §S. C. Mitchell and 
ir. J. H. Binford, of Richmond 
Professor R. E. Hunt succeeds L. W. Summers as 
ociate Professer of Animal Husbandry. 
Plans are being considered for holding a summer 
ion of the Institute here next summer. 
lereafter entrance and conditional and deferred 
ninations will be held in September during the 
v preceding the opening of the session. 
ie roster for the current session shows a total 
528 students. Of these 475 are from Virginia. 
Forty per cent of the students are taking the agri- 
iural courses. Altogether fourteen States and 
ntries are represented. 
bruary 14th. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


o very interesting pamphlets have recently ap- 
d from the press, both by Colonel J. C. Wise, 
andant of cadets. The first is entitled V. M. I. 


rs, and contains several short articles which 
time to time have appeared in the Cadet and 
Virginia papers. They are entitled “The 
Service of the Virginia Military Institute,”’ 





“Stonewall Jackson and the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute,’ “The State Cadet, the Genius of the Institute,” 
“In Memoriam’’ and “A Review of the New Market 
Campaign..’ Perhaps the article of most interest is 
the one entitled “Stonewall Jackson and Virginia 
Military Institute.” Detracting in no way from the 
fame of the gallant Stonewall, Colonel Wise has, in 
this article, shown that much of his phenomenal 
success on the battlefield was due to the fact that, 
under him as officers, were hundreds of former cadets 
of the V. M. I. who, as cadets, had set in his class 
room. Colonel Wise shows, for instance, that five 
major-generals, twenty-five brigadier-generals, over 
one hundred colonels, more than seventy-five lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two hundred captains and a host of 
lieutenants went forth to the battlefields of Virginia, 
most of whom followed from the beginning to the 
end of the career of General Jackson. The second 
is a Hand Book of the V. M. I., containing an his- 
torical sketch of the Institute, tracing its develop- 
ment from its founding to the present time. In 
addition it has a description of the grounds, build- 
ings, old cannon, and a catalogue of all of the paint- 
ings. It is illustrated with about twelve _ photo- 
graphs. 

The Senate Committee on Claims held a hearing 
recently on the claim of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute for reimbursement by the Federal government 
in the sum of $137,000 for the destruction of the In- 
stitute by Federal artillery during the Civil War. 
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Delaware, patron of the bill 


Senator du Pont, of 
in the Senate, made a strong plea in behalf of the 
bill, in which he stated he was in command of artil- 
lery which destroyed the Institute by orders of Gen- 
eral Hunter. He stated there was no occassion to 
burn the school, and that its destruction was con- 
trarv to civilized warfare. He said that Major Wil- 
liam McKinley, later President, also in the Union 
army around Lexington, agreed with him. 

Maior-General Leonard Wood, chief of staff, ap- 
peared and made a statement in behalf of the school, 
in which he said that V. M. I. was the best military 
school in the country, with the exception of West 
Point. He agreed that its destruction was contrary 


to civilized warfare 
Senator Thomas S. Martin, of Virginia, who was a 


student at V. M. I. at the time of its destruction, 
also made a statement favorable to the claim. 
Others appearing before the committee in behalf 
of V .M. I. were General Ek. W. Nichols, superintend- 
ent of V. M. I Coner man Hal Flood, patron of 
the bill in the House; Senator Swanson and Colonel 
Joseph Button, a member of the board of visitors of 
the Institute 
Judging from the tone of the questions and com- 
ment by the members of the Senate committee, the 
hill will be reported favorably to the Senate for 
extremely doubtful that the commit- 


$137,000. It is 
tee will payment of accrued 
would bring the claim up to $214,000. 

News has reached the Institute that General Leon- 
ard Weod, accompanied by his aide, Captain McCoy, 


interest, which 


favor the 


will arrive in Lexington some time soon to spend 
several days with the superintendent, General E. W. 
Nichols. 

The monument to be erected to the Confederate 
dead in the National Cemetery in Arlington, the 
work of the sculptor, Sir Moses Ezekiel, of Rome, 
arrived in this country on the 6th of January. The 
work when completed will embrace twenty-two fig- 
ures, and will rival almost any other memorial of 
this kind in this countrys Sir Moses Ezekiel was a 
cadet at the Instutute, graduating in the class of 
1866. In the battle at New Market he was one of 
the color-bearers. 

The painting of the battle of New Market, which 
is heing done by B. W. Cleindinst, cadet in the class 

will be presented to the Institute on May 


of 1878, 
13, the fiftieth anniversary of that battle. 
meeting of the board of visitors in 


At the recent 
Richmond it was decided that hereafter degrees 
would be conferred upon all graduates of the Insti- 
tute. The action of the board was made retroactive 
to include the class of 1913. The class of 1915 will 
hé the first class to receive the degree of B. A. An- 
other action of the board was the raising of the 
entrance units to twelve, thus establishing the In- 


stitute as a school of collegiate grade. 

A new regulation gallery range has recently been 
constructed in the basement of the Jackson Memorial 
Hall, which enables gallery practice to be carried on 
in all kinds of weather. Every cadet is now required 
to shoot on this indoor range before firing on the 
500-vard range. The military field engineering de- 
tails have been working constantly since September 
on the 500-vard range. The firing point is in rear 
of the hospital and the butts in the valley hack of 
As soon as spring 


the superintendent’s quarters. 
opens up work on this range will be continued, and 


firing will be commenced shortly afterwards. 
M. T. EDWARDS. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A pamphlet recently issued by the administrativ: 
authorities of the University of Virginia, 
“Some Facts About the University of Virginia,” em- 
phasizes points frequently overlooked by those who 
have occasion to refer to the cost of maintaining the 
State University. Two short tables especially tell a 
very interesting story. One is as to the toial income 
of the University, as follows: 


entitled 


University is derived 


“The total income of the 
from three sources: 
(a) From State appropriation, less than 
COMER. sc Aucaisiasanet Mecano taawe $ 80,000 
(b) Students’ fees, tuition, largely from 
non-Virginians, something less than one- 
NN, Son cc Swe ee Gee Ries See $ 84,000 
(c) From endowments and donations over 
SRE: Seiiacacey. SaSaw seca acsee wes $ 100,000 
Total income of University.......... $ 264,000 


should be explained that the Auditor’s books 
will show that the annuity of the University is $98,- 
S00, instead of $80,000, as stated above. But this 
amount includes $18,000 which is a special appropria- 
for the State Hospital at the University, and 
students’ loan fund, which is one per cent al- 
lowed by law. The fact that this amount is only 
$800 shows that in the view of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Legislature the annuity is $80,000 as 
stated.’’ 

The other table shows what financial benefit the 
State receives from its appropriation to the Uni- 
versity, as follows: 

“The actual cost of the training given to 474 
students from Virginia at $313.00 per 
UN OE io vicineis orc a arse ws eleteriibie Sintaie se Ew 

“For this instruction in Virginia students 

pay to The PIVOTS 6c ck cen cceeowesess $ 25,905 


$ 122,467 


“Tt 


tion 
$S00 





“The State, therefore, receives from the University, 
the difference between the cost of the training of 
her sons and the sum paid by them. For an invest- 
ment of $80,000, therefore, Virginia operates and 
takes care of an educational plant worth over $4, 
000,000 and gets $122,000 worth of instruction for 
her sons. This is a clear gain on the investment 
alone of over $42,000 a year.” 

Dr. Hiden Ramsey, who holds the Phelps-Stokes 
fellowship, is conducting the race study work among 
the students this session. Twice a month those in- 
terested in this work meet at Madison Hall and 
discuss, under the leadership of Mr. Ramsey, various 
phases of the race problem, especially in its aspect 
distinctive Southern problem. Dr. James H. 
Dillard, formerly dean of Tulane University, now 
president of the Jeanes Fund and director of the 
Slater Fund, met with this group of students on 
February 5th and addressed them on the question of 
the need that Southern men of the right sort should 
pay much attention to the race problem. 

J. O. Beaty has been appointed to the edité 
staff of the Alumni Bulletin, succeeding L. C. Mo! 
as student editor. 

Professor Francis H. Smith has been appointe: to 
membership on the Assay Commission of the United 
States Mint. 


aS a 
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School Mews 


SCHOOL VISITS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Below are given the number of school visits made 
hy the division superintendents during the months 
of October, November and December. The figures are 
aken from the monthly reports of the superintend- 
nts. “Sickness,” “pressure of other work,” etc., are 
irged in extenuation of small numbers of schools 
visited. 


Counties. Schools Visited. 


Oct. Nov. Dec., 


RO icc ececsdienn eee ames 109 64 54 
NNR a) od ea oa ole sumie Wahae 3s 0 0 
Alexandria county ......c.ccceee 89 54 66 
‘aveetIe CUE .cawewsacacseeee 192 143 160 
nn |, fe ieee Reamer ae a ese aera 91 118 87 
RNIN CS Sac dau aajembetete eer tare 8 8 17 
NE ne eee SMe ere ne Siro ie eer 15 14 24 
LN. 5 cg Caw. che Dee eee 21 14 20 
ene oo ais ed 2 os kis a ha ee 0 43 46 

i 6 has Lacks ati gs Le aroha ea 12 12 9 
RGR... an wiinek? ones ween nee 27 10 13 
RA 0 OS atti: sunienine eed 3 0 0 
BOtOHHENE cacdasdacd. sadee soa 3! 45 35 
BRIAR: CEU cociéd naa siiwodae sua 135 59 69 
DreiGNGe.  eawcaGs Sixes sas 23 39 27 
BuCKIMEE skids Bovine neicca cn 0 21 28 
DECREED Giknwccee Kabcemanteewaio 55 30 29 
DOGG. GEE hwnnkeeccku ye wosntey 58 46 55 
(RIE Foc sats assis cee wie on ee 1 5 21 
CANES Sasinaeaks s20aeoeae seo 49 31 32 
CREE 2 ioe cu sseees aaa 20 38 79 
CEE TI Riesvtien we coc cera nnes 13 21 27 
CREED cceaeahuse Suemaeouense 29 32 i8 
ity ck. of) re rere 160 277 188 
CRONINEIEEE. So546¢8558 panes ene 46 35 95 
SIRS. SPU nine kos wGioinenee ces 29 30 14 
CHO. os cides ea Ree as Keee ee 9 6 6 
CRE cpa csitOed. Savascayen sane 27 31 26 
CRE ashe Whe ne eens ie 32 16 19 
CI 5 n.v.ccies dee wee sice's 58 35 17 
DOIN 5 pacer k: goeragieesienien 98 93 101 
CEN 5 oc awe eo semen eas alan 20 1 0 
PINE: scons Care esueaan eee 41 44 10 
ESECte SOD sketscasenscces 35 29 28 
NE ee eicia he watt Ron ea oU AEs 23 a7 8 
MEO oo occ sae ana eee cee 41 3 3s 
PIE Scicaeeicas, <cieie eco aia 35 16 15 
PEON ce ica! Steen eee ome 14 38 27 
PORN Oo oak cus eh bets saab 34 43 37 
PVQUEEEED «s4cceecscae San seer ene 14 0 — 
Frederick and Winchester....... 25 44 37 
(Wes cg ho : —— a 22 60 39 
GTGR: Cony an can ce) Cea eames 3 8 15 
CHONOE Nkwtiw oenboree conse 61 45 46 
COCCI bin ee Swe ernie te eke eres 32 11 8 
PET, Gcoccsau suas cctereenee 39 38 46 
UTGGRE .steavasean Ssaumexemuwy 14 12 10 

(ORMITTEEN cc 0scckce 554506500 11 12 12 

NN iced accip tere iota a an tea weal ns 47 55 23 

NE cc oaks 28ers atone see 17 18 50 

IN se ka Ny cheap aud). tar ak noe ows Gone 86 50 86 

Eno, aha eiibode Aone ela Se eels eae a 58 45 52 

EE. 5d tude cae ane oe sess 0 5 15 

| a igre 109 122 95 

WG eo occ ooeisacenauwe kn eur 5 4 15 

NS OG QOGER... «025s ccs vccee 34 9 23 

He FR eivina veers od ee wires 31 7 1 

le SD, a a akcuceSlew mena 102 81 404 

NERRNEE rc cewss sae eee eae 9 9 19 


I a hatter north na wvetane te gers aes ee 48 7 2 
SE ae ee ee 42 37 48 
a Ee eee ee 65 20 58 
CE cls eG wee ass 10 34 43 
ee ae ete eee eee 100 100 — 
eS ee a errr 18 18 18 
ES er eee ee 38 52 0 
PI 6 os cio s.os es avacwe ers 27 35 6 
pS EE eer mes Sean nee 26 28 62 
PN, ose bial SOs a wien 35 36 26 
a a ee 4 66 10 
PE re Sein! oie San ee eee 13 23 32 
eee 14 17 19 
PIOWOHOTE MGW 2.6 cick sees ven 35 DD 161 
PREOGE: GUE bie cis sen ssassces eee 330 373 
Ee reicertee Saige ee eae ale 63 51 65 
eek a arr 30 I 55 
NOPtRUMIDOTIONG 2 osc cscccceses 18 6 y 
RO oe aie S Crate ata Gib cage 37 23 18 
DOME cds: Catania hire emnet 61 13 34 
ae te. ot le mane es Sug eka 36 37 35 
EN te ie ic ctateanatden, 6 Sub meee 8 24 48 
POUCCTAOUTE CHG  onccwwsswscecevs 79 70 77 
Be IN io aoe 4 sile:.d See en www ca-satare 25 22 30 
go |) 75 53 65 
Ue cies. «ase. cen new 7 16 0 
PURO TWEE. 6okskciosascivves 42 21 37 
Prince GEOTHE «os kcsvevcccacecs 23 41 $2 
xe 20 23 27 
PTEROR WD cic cc sciocessaccs 54 44 11 
ce ee 49 36 49 
SES ee ee 200 192 128 
RGQDDBRAMMOCK 2.6... <sivcsesvs 0 17 0 
Se 25 19 263 
a a a ee 3 37 0 
EL: re 124 42 22 
ree 5k Katee pieigca aires 45 3 44 
PI ooo n'y. 6 ein So h-0s. cme eed eee 48 16 49 
PROCKIVIBUAT .osccsica 00% cecdecr &9 23 72 
DR Seether a idtinbasscdeeals 40 24 40 
ES a ae Oe 35 27 ld 
I Sk enina! Gisees anes 32 4 20 
DEE EG arcades 60S abecaean 19 22 24 
BOUCHAMDION «go 6. ksccs ccecsves 27 35 25 
| 26 15 7 
cart aatas: aycatawasauwes 15 25 7 
Co. | 138 95 1 
I eg ak ois sae sue aie Oa Sreowss 26 33 39 
a ictc ssn uaee he nateak 3 65 48 
oe hs Va hore re iets 50 26 53 
cc EE ee nee ae 20 25 Zz 

Warwick and York ..........655 65 50 42 
WASRIRRION ......0csc00 svescewns 54 33 0 
WORTROTOIANE .nnciices céadeces 53 10 2 
Cf ee 15 12 5 
| AE a eae ene eee 89 54 26 
WE bestia Sas cde cise ents 55 3 11 


HANOVER COUNTY NOTES 


The Hanover County Teachers’ Association met in 
Ashland during the month of November. The at- 
tendance was very good and very much interest was 
shown in the meeting. Superintendent John H. 
Wickham presided. 

The Association was reorganized with the follow- 
ing officers elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Mr. Elmer B. Givens. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss M. C. Wilkie 
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Hall, Chairman; 
Richardson. 
will be held 


Committee Mr. J. W. 
Eubank, Miss Mary C. 
the Association 
1914, 


Program 
Miss W. Seddon 
The next meeting of 
at Doswell on March 6, 
There has been just completed a fine new 
building at Doswell, the people of the community 
contributing ina large degree to its work; said school 
will be under the leadership of Miss Lillie Lewis for 


the remainder of the 


school 


session. 


John B. Terrell, has 


State School Inspector, Mr. 
just completed the inspection of all the high and 
graded schools of this county and expresses himself 
as being well pleased with both the work being done 
and the condition of the buildings. 

The District Boards of Henry and Ashland have 


recently met and decided to put all the schools in 
districts in an entirely sanitary con- 


their respective 


dition before the opening of next session, which will 
be on the 1st of September. 

The enrollment and average attendance of the 
schools of this county have been very satisfactory, 
having exceeded that of any previous year. 

A very successful District School Fair was held at 
Montpelier High School during the month of October, 


gratifving that a movement 


were sO y rv 
of the county 


the results 
foot to have all the 
fair next year. 


JOHN H. WICKHAM, 
Division Superintendent. 


is on districts 


conduct such a 


Februar 16th 


THE VALUE OF GOOD ROADS 
Good roads are of great value to a country or 
State. 
The people who live in a community having good 
roads spend such a nice time socially. They can 
give parties, picnics, they can spend such good times 


not attract them. 
young people on a farm to 


the sins of the cities do 


It is important to have 


introduce the newest and best methods of farming, 
the crops will be larger and better. 

Schools will be better attended where there are 
good roads: church and Sunday School attendance 
will also be raised 

Farms situated on good roads bring very much 


than those on bad roads, 
better education, social life 
cost of living be reduced. 
MILDRED LEE GUARD, 
Aged 10. 


better prices 
Good roads will mean 
and the 


will be impro ed, 


DANVILLE CITY NEWS 


Danville, Va., February 14, 1914. 
very full 


crow ade d 


Our schools are all 


almost bevond en- 


The high school is 
durance. Miss Frances Hundley, of Newport News, 
has recently been appointed assistant teacher in 


English and Latin in the Danville High School. Mr. 


Charles G. Maphis gave a very interesting address 
at Rison Park School last Monday night. Subject: 
“The Modern Conception of Education.’”” We expect 
to buid another school building this vear. 
Yours truly, 
F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 


KING GEORGE SCHOOL NEWS 

given under the auspices of 
Madison School, near Nindes 
was an enjoyable affair. 
everyone seemed in 


The entertainment 
the Civic League of 
Thursday evening, 
and 


Store last 


The 


f20od, 


attendance was 
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earnest to help make the occasion a success. Re¢ 
A. W. Graves made an address on Education, follows 
by an address by Mr. J. R. Covert, of Washingto 
whose sons are pupils of the school. Both speaker 
were most earnest in urging higher education and 
improvement both in the schools and their surroun 


| 


ings. 
The ladies of the neighborhood assisted by Misses 
Wilson, teachers of th 


Bettie Grigsby and Sadie 
school, served refreshments, and $28 was made fi 
the benefit of the league. 


The school board of the Rappahannock District met 
Saturday at the C. H. and decided to continue th 
school session only six months in this district, whic 
will make the school térm the shortest for a number 
of years. The board decided to use the money ri 
maining in the treasury to improve the school build 
ings of the district. 


King George County, Va., Feb. 12. 
TEXT BOOKS 
With only two exceptions, I think that the Vir- 


ginia boys and girls have been fortunate in having 
good text books to study for the last four years. Ot 
course, there are other teachers of other opinions: 
for all think alike. There may be other 


cannot 
good advant 


text books which may be changed to a 
age. I shall not try to mention these. Taking ever) 
thing in consideration, I think that the last Board 


of Education should be commended for not having 


made more bad adoptions. 
The first of these two objections is found with the 
arithmetics for the fourth primary and the grammar 
grades. In other words, I am speaking of Colaw, 
Duke, and Power's Intermediate and Practical arith 
metics. The first two-hundred and fifty pages of thess 
two books are word for word and figure for figure 
the same. The few remaining pages of the first 
book are taken up with review. Against this I hav 
nothing to say. In fact, I can say that the Interme- 
diate book itself is not bad. The problems are pra 
tical and only a few are too difficult for that grade 
of work. 
Why is it necessary to repeat this work in the 
practical? What is the necessity of having two books 
if this is the case? There is a necessity of having 
two books and of having the pupils of the different 
grammar grades study the same rules. But, the) 
should not study the same problems illustrating th: 
application of these different rules. The problems 
for the second and third grammar grades should 
more difficult than those for the lower grades. Arit 
metic can only be mastered by the repeated appli 
tion of the different rules, but this cannot be do: 
by working over the same problems several tim 
Many different problems of different degrees of i 
tricacies should be employed. This claim cannot 
accredited to this series of arithmetics. 
Huntington’s “Elements of Composition” for 
ond year high school students is the other tex! 
which I made reference. This book is not logi 
in the arrangement of the material, is uninteresti 
and is not teachable. If the object to be sought 
adopting a book for second year high school stude! 
is to dull their taste for good English, then 
Virginia boys and girls are fortunate. Hutington 
the best book I know for this especial pur] 
Second year students should have a very interest 
composition, 


f 


and practical text of grammar, 
rhetoric. It should connect in a usable way tl 


for grammar has been studied as an i! 
This is the time that a stu 


subjects: 


study. 





pendent 
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should be brought face to face with the practical 
ise of grammar in the whole composition. Also the 
many errors of every day English should be brought 
to his attention. 
FRANCIS SIMMONS, 
Principal of Chatham High School, Chatham, Va. 





MISS OSBOURN HONORED 

During the Christmas holidays the Alumni Asso- 
iation of th Manassas High School held its annual 
anquet with more than usual abandon to the gaiety 
if the hour. 

Miss Ruth Round, president, placed before her at 
table, a massive ball which contained within its re- 
esses, mysterious messages for each one present 
with tasks imposed, from speech-making to debating. 

The chief article enclosed was a check for a Euro- 
pean trip, the gift of the graduates to their beloved 
rincipal, Miss Eugenia Osbourn. 

This gift had been uppermost in their hearts since 
the presidency of Miss Edith Haydon, several years 
eo, and gradually the fund has grown until it prom- 

r ises to reach five hundred dollars by June. 

Miss Osbourn was profoundly moved by this evi- 
lence of love towards her, and responded, in a few 

eling words. 

. The situation was one reflecting honor on all, and 
merits a passing glance over the history of the Agri- 
ultural High School of Manassas. 

r In 1890, Miss Fannie Osbourn, later Mrs. Murray 
\letz, came from Baltimore with her sister, Miss 

zenia Osbourn, and opened a private school which 
leveloped into the Manassas Institute. 

The response to their brilliant and thorough work 
vas the upbuilding of a school of the highest stand- 
ards, supported by the best classes of Manassas so- 
iety. e 

Great personal sacrifice and an unflinching struggle 

e for the best, had its reward in the reverence and 
ive of young and old for these gifted teachers. 

So well was their training esteemed that their 
ertificate admitted students to Goucher College, the 

» School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, and 

the University of Virginia. 

In 1908, when the State gave its appropriation for 

Agricultural and Normal Department to the Ma- 
sas School with funds for a classical high school, 

s. Metz and Miss Osbourn were elected as princi- 

| and associate principal, respectively, of the latter 

artment. 

Thus, the Manassas Institute passed by absorption 

to the Agricultural High School of Manassas, the 

e excellence of standards following the departure, 
riting for the new institution a place on the ac- 
died list of high schools in Virginia. 

\Irs. Metz passed away, a few years ago, teaching 

ost to the last hour, ever optimistic of the future 
the school. 

ler ripe scholarship and radiant spirit created 
her a position in town and school, impossible to 
but her memory is honored in the noble zeal for 
cation, which inspires her graduates. 

\liss Eugenia Osbourn succeeded her sister as prin- 

il of the school and to-day is recognized as one 
the State’s most progressive and resourceful lead- 


} 


tribute and 
intellect 
country 


trip is a well-merited 
round out to perfection an 
richest culture our 


e European 
serve to 
llowed 


rds. 


with the 
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CORN GROWING RECORD 


The corn growing contest, promoted the past year 
in Shenandoah county, by the County Commi-:tee of 
the Y. M. C. A., former Superintendent of Schools, 
Philip Williams, and the Demonstration Agent of 
the Southern Railway, aside from its greater value 
of interesting the boys in the possibili‘ies of the soil, 
has established a record in the county for the amount 
of corn grown on a single acre. 

This record was made by Richard Tisinger, a boy 
fifteen years old, who lives near Mt. Jackson. He 
raised 113 bushels and 19 pounds of attested meas- 
ured corn on one acre. The record kept by the boy 
of how he grew the corn furnishes interesting read- 
ing and is a good example of farm accounting. Al- 
lowing 10c. for his own work and 15c. when he used 
a horse, the sum of his cost is as follows: 


ees, I oh temnidvaae dtp de uid -w ew ato ae Kobe lace $ 5.81 
RUIN NN co gi iia a, ig oh wialy Subiave 4.95 
20 bushels hen manure .............c.0000. 2.00 
SP I i iicckée we decane sence 1.40 
| ER ee eee ee ee 1.00 
ee eS ee ee er 5.00 
We I MOD oh ko ees 6005 ce ns ee $84.75 
Wee: We Bsc ova news cues vccnven 2.50 

UI Aerie on hk eee ney waa a $87.25 $20.16 


This gives him a net profit for his season’s work 
of $67.09. The boy who was second in the contest 
was William Barton, of Calvary, with 99 bushels. 
The lowest any of the boys grew on one acre was 50 
bushels, and the average for all was 81 bushels. 

With the Y. M. C. A. already in touch with the 
boys and the coming of the county demonstrator, the 
scope of the work this year will be very much en- 
larged, and every boy in the county who so desires 
will have an opportunity to enter the contest. 





CUMBERLAND NOTES 


held its 
January 


Association 
Saturday, 


Hamilton District Teachers’ 
meeting at Fork Graded School, 
17, 1914. 

Only five teachers were present, yet all felt bene- 
fited by the round table discussions based upon the 
latter half of Colgrove’s “The Teacher and the 
School.” 

A splendid lunch furnished by the 
was served by little Misses Katie 
Isabel Baker. 

Mr. Warburton, principal of Hamiliton High School 
and president of the District Association, very cor- 
dially extended an invitation for our next meeting 
to be held at H. H. S., Saturday, February 21, 1914, 
which invitation was accepted. 

We hope to have every teacher 
ent at the next meeting. 


Fork 
Cragwall 


patrons 
and 


of the district pres- 


LINDA CRAGWALL. 


NEW LEAGUE ORGANIZED 


On December 19, 1913, the friends and patrons of 


Zoar High School met for the purpose of celebrating 
Patrons’ Day. The exercises were opened with 
prayer by Mr. R. M. Duval, after which the audience 
was most highly entertained with songs, dialogues 
and recitations by the pupils. Last, but not least, 
was a spelling match by the high school pupils. 
Lindsay Almond was the last to take his seat. 
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After the exercises were over we decided to organ- 
ize a lengue for the purpose of making improvements 


around the school and for the betterment of our com- 
The follow- 


munity socially and many other ways. 
ing officers ere nominated and elected: 

President I. S. Ashmore 

Vice-President—T. R thoades. 

Secretary Mrs. J. L. Almonu 

Treasure Mrs. C. E. Craig. 

Thirty-one members were enrolled. We then ad- 


1914, 
ALMOND, 


Secreiary. 


again January 9, 


journed to meet 
MRS. J. L. 


LEE-JACKSON CELEBRATION 


The Peninsula High School was the scene of a 
very interesting and instructive Lee-Jackson celebra- 
ticn which took place on Friday the 23d of January. 
Socially and financially this entertainment was quite 
a success. A very appropriate program was ren- 
dered by the school, after which came the speeches 
by several of the Civil War veterans and Hon. George 
Lane and Boyd Sears, making an occasion long to 
be remembered by some present. Oysters and cream 
were served, the gross receipts being $48. 

This school opened on the 6th of October last, with 
an enrollment of about a hundred and fifteen pupils, 
with only three teachers doing the work—the gram- 
numbering about 


mar and high school grades 

seventy-five students taught by two teachers. How- 
ever, the school moves smoothly and gently on. We 
hope to make it the best school in the country. We 
have two well organized literary societies in our 
school: The Peninsula Literary Society, which con- 
sists of high school pupils, and the R. E. Lee So- 
ciety, which is composed exclusively of grammar 


grade pupils. The societies have their meetings bi- 
monthly and are enjoyed by the students, even now, 
plainly noticed. 


improvements are very 
largest, 


boast of one of the if not the 


We can 
lagest, rural civie league in the State numbering 
somewhere near a hundred and fifty members, but 
with so many mem- 


it is net a progressive league 
bers and a number of these men, so much could be 
done, that is left undone. Owing to some unavoid- 
able delay, we failed in having our usual school 
fair in the fall, although we are now making prepara- 
greater one in April. i am sure we'll 
not let the other counties get very far ahead in 
anything. We may be sleepy but our naps will not 
be quite as long as “Rip Van Winkle’s’’ is said to 


have been. 


tions fcr a 


EMMA I. ODEN, Principal. 
Mobjack, Mathews county, February 5, 1914. 


IS HE THE BANNER MAN? 


writes the 


Supt. .J. N. Hillman, of Wise county, 
under 


following letter to Superintendent Stearnes, 
date of January 31st: 

Replying to your circular regarding visitation in 
October, I beg to say that circumstances forbade my 
doing more. Now that you have found fault with 
me, please let me know how many superintendents 
have made more than 118 visits during the month 
of January, 1914, which is the number that I have 
made. If I am entitled to the banner for the month, 
[I want the State to know it. You must not forget 
that I have walked and led, sometimes, through 


snow 12 inches deep, this month, while others were 
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enjoying their automobiles, and vet I am not on 
envious. I have the honor to be the superin 
finest county in the State. 
Yours very truly, 
J. N. HILLMAN. 


whit 
tendent of the 


AND NOTTOWAY 


AMELIA 


FINE PROGRESS IN 
Burkeville, Va., Feburary 12, 1914. 
I believe this is the first time that the Ameltza- 
Nottoway Division has sent a news letter to your 


This is not because we fail 
to appreciate you, nor that we have nothing good 
to say for ourselves, but mainly because of a natu 
ral modesty. We hate to be counted a boaster, and 
vet we have only to tell the truth to deserve per- 
haps the name of booster. 

I wish, sir, in the beginning to congratulate you 
on the Journal. I believe you are beginning to make 
the educational forces of the 


very excellent Journal. 


it fit the needs of all 
State. 

As I intimated above, there are so many good 
things to tell about the educational growth of this 
division, I hardly know where to begin. We are at- 
tempting so many lines of development, it is hard 
to decide which shall take precedence. 

The four first grade high schools of the division 
are doing the best work of their careers. In num- 
bers, equipment, and teaching force they are far 
ahead of any previous session. The terms have been 

from 32 to 386 weeks, laboratory equip- 
ment in Chemistry, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Geology, Manual Training, and Domestic 
Science added, the salaries of the teachers increased, 
and the quality of the work improved along all 
lines. 

Student activities in the high schools are on the 
The Amelia-Nottoway Athletic League has 


increased 


boom. 


been formed, composed of the four high schools 
Haytokah Agricultural, Blackstone High School, 
Crewe High School, and Amelia High School. An 


athletic meet wil be held in the spring, and a cham- 
pionship contest in baseball will be fought out then 
Junier leagues, literary societies, and athletic asso 
ciations are flourishing in each school mentioned 
above. 

The Haytokah Agricultural High School has open 
ed a Teachers’ Home this session. The boarding 
department is run on the co-operative plan. A num- 
out-of-town pupils are taking advantage of 
the cheap rates. The Agricultural, Manual Training. 
and Domestic Science Departments of this school 
are in a flourishing condition, and popular with 
pupils and patrons. Mr. J .D. Harris, principal of 
the Haytokah Agricultural High School, is conduct 
ing a health campaign for his school. He hopes to 
secure the assistance of the State Board of Health 
along this line. Mr. Harris is also active in push- 
ing a bill before the legislature to secure dormi 
tories for the agricultural high schools. 

The Normal Training Department of the Crewe 
High School is doing excellent work under the di- 
rection of the able principal of this school—Mr 
H. W. Vaden. Mr. Vaden has done excellent wor! 
at Crewe. A first class library has been install 
systematic records for high school and grades fil 
and efficiency tests applied to the entire system 

The Amelia High School is progressing nic 
under the management of Mr. W. W. Barnhart. 2 
graduate of Randolph Macon College. 

Mr. W. R. Wigglesworth is still at the Blackst« 
High School, and as much beloved as ever. He is 


ber of 


es ea 


a 
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Ve want every teacher that reads THe VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon to have 


in her schoolroom a copy of our NEW 1914 CATALOGUE OF 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Think of it, 1609! ret 

cture.a New York Edition picture. a Bird Picture in Natural Colors. and ifyou send this coupon 
af ONCE with five two-cent stamps, we will send you the catalogue, also containing a SEVEN CENT 
SIZE PICTURE on paper 9 x 12, probably either Sir Galahad or rhe Angelus, 


it contains 1600 miniature illustrations of pictures. 


AiL TO SEND THE COUPON, TOO. 


Alsoa Boston Edition 


SEND TO-DAY. DO NOT 





The catalogue tells about the 
Half-Cent Size, sx 3'4 One Cent Size 5, x 8. 
Two Cent Size, 7x9. Seven Cent Size, 10 x 12. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 2. : 
Large Pictures for Framing, on paper 22 x 28, at 75 
cents, and larger pictures at $1.50. 


SEND FOR BIRD PICTUR 


FOR SPRING BIRD sTUDY NOW — 
The Virginia Journal of Education, No. 6 





ommon birds and a very brief description of 


1914 Cata ogue of THE PERRY PICTURES with 
SEVEN CENT PICTURE, 9 x 12. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
COMPANY 





BOX 222, MALDEN, MASS. 





each for 50 cents, size7 x 9. 








SPECIAL TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


We can help you realize your desire to travel, whether 
at home or abroad. 

We offer the service of our staff of ex pertsin arranging 
American, European, Oriental, Classical, and Around-the- 
W orld Tours. 

Ry our plan, travel is reduced to a low cost and is put 
inthe reach of students, teachers, and the professional 
classes generally. 

Become a member and begin to ‘‘wear the pin that will 
make you known around the world.” 

For further particulars, address 


THE SOUTHERN TRAVEL SOCIETY, 
305 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 











issisted in the high school by Miss Anges Epes, and 
Miss Frances Campbell, a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College. 

The rural schools of the division have a full at- 
tendance this session. Good buildings, good teach- 
ers, and the awakening of the proper community 
spiri have popularized our schools, and solved to 
\ large extent the matter of attendance. 

lt is our purpose to hold district schools fairs in 
\melia county this spring, and to have an exhibit 
at the county fair in the fall. 

Cc. B. BOWRY, 


Division Superintendent of Schools. 
rhe negro schools are improving in each county. 
Through the assistance of Mr. Jackson Davis, a su- 
pervisor for each county has been secured. New 
ildings, new equipment, and better teaching are 
dent. 


GOOD WORK AHEAD IN PULASKI 


meeting fraught with more than usual interest 
he citizens of the town and district of Pulaski 
held at the courthouse on February 10th, having 
! called by the Pulaski district school board. 
e gentlemen who compose the school board, H. 
© Gilmer, W. B. Wyatt and T. M. Painter, being 
to the pressing needs of the local schools in 
way of better and larger quarters and more 
ey, adopted this plan to have a “heart to heart” 
with the citizens and patrons of the schools 
lay before them the exigencies of the situation 
I confronting the school authorities. 


The meeting was called to order by Division Su- 
perintendent E. L. Darst. J. S. Draper was called 
to the chair, and J. F. Wysor was elected secretary. 
Talks by H. C. Gilmer and T. M. Painter, of the 
school board, and responses by several gentlemen to 
the invitation for general discussion brought out 
clearly the point on which present action is needed. 

It should be stated that the town of Pulaski is not 
a separate school district, but is included in the 
Pulaski school district, which includes all of the 
territory in the Pulaski magisterial district, the 
school taxes levied in the town and in the county 
going into a common fund for the support of the 
schools in the whole district, while the town schools 
are largely patronized by persons residing in the 
district outside of the town limits. The country 
schools in the district are run for only six months, 
while it is attempted to continue the town schools 
for nine months. The increase in school population— 
so many people moving to town largely to take ad- 
vantage of the schools, and the population of the 
town having from this and other causes increased a 
hundred per cent in the past ten years— has out- 
run the finances available to run the schools. 

Last year additional money was raised by private 
subscription. There was a petition, almost unani- 
mously signed by the citizens of the town, asking 
the town council to make an appropriation to assist 
in running the schools. But the council were ad- 
vised that, under the terms of the present charter, 
they had no power to do so, even if they had the 
funds, which, with the urgent needs of the town, 
they did not have. This feature of the council ap- 
propriating funds to the schools in town was the 
matter for special consideration at the mass meeting 
Saturday night. It was pointed out that the levy 
for the school district was already within five cents 
on the hundred dollars of the highest rate allowed 
by law. 

It was determined that the only practical solution 
was to take steps to have erected here a new school 
building to cost, approximately, $40,000. By means 
of such a new building, and by having the grammar 
school building repaired and renovated, the school 
situation here could be properly taken care of for 
some years to come. To raise this sum of $40,000 
will necessitate a bond issue. Therefore it was de- 
cided to agitate this question and get the publie fully 
interested in it, and, to that end, a committee was 
appointed consisting of Miss Julia Leache, represent 
ing the schools, Mrs. J. W. Walters, the Civic League, 
and M. A. Shuff, the town council. 
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THE WENTWORTH-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


The New Algebra 


Distinctive features of this conservative yet thoroughly modern work by the foremost authors 











of secondary school mathematics in the United States, are the 


Careful correlation of algebra with arith- Excellent, but not too extended treatment 
of graphs. 

Real, not merely apparent, preparation for 
geometry and physics. 


Clear introduction of the function concept. 


metic. 


Skillful introduction of oral algebra along 
with all written exercises. 


Practical nature of both methods and Short cumulative review at the end of 
problems. each chapter. 

The ACADEMIC ALGEBRA is designed to cover all the topics usually demanded for entrance 

to college and all the work required for the pupil who is preparing directly for any trade or 


industry. All the topics usually found in standard courses of study extending through progres- 


sions and the binomial theorem have been treated with ample detail. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA, Books I and II present a convenient two-book arrangement, each volume 


offering ample material for a year’s work. 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH REVISION OF THE 


Wentworth Geometry 








appears in two forms ; the one volume edition contains both the plane and the solid geometry; 
in the two volume edition the plane geometry and the solid geometry are bound separately. 


The Wentworth-Smith Geometry may confidently be described as the most usable textbook in the 
subject as yet produced in America. It is prepared by men who know the problems thoroughly 
and who believe that modern teaching must preserve the fundamentals on which the success of 
the science has been based in past years. 

In the United States more than 60% of the schools use the Wentworth geometries. Already 
over 3,000 schools are using the new Wentworth-Smith. The States of Louisiana and Tennessee 
have adopted the Wentworth books for exclusive use. In the south more than three-fourths of the 
high and preparatory schools use the Wentworth geometries. Jn the east more than 66% of the 


schools use the Wentworth geometries. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York 





70 Fifth Avenue 
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THE APPLETON TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Wood—Practical Grammar and Composition. 
Meets the needs of schools that wish to teach the essential principles of grammar, dealing 


particularly with the sources of frequent errors. 


Twentieth Century English Classics Series. 
This Series of books is characterized by careful editing, scholarly introductions and helpful notes, 


VicLaughlin—A History of the Ameriean Nation. Revised Edition. 

In undertaking a complete revision of his very successful History, Professor McLaughlin has takea 
advantage of all the significant developments of recent years. The importance of economic and in- 
dustrial history has been thoroughly recognized, and an excellent sense of p-oportion and balance is 
maintained throughout the book. 


Westermann—tThe Story of the Ancient Nations. 
A text in Ancient History for High Schools embodying the suggestions of the Committee of Five 
of the American Historical Association. 


Jenner and Wilson—Caesar’s First Campaign. 
A first-year Latin text that is really interesting to the pupil. The first part of the first book of 
Caesar is made the basis of the work, giving the student ao excellent vocabulary for his later work. 


Young and Jackson—A High School Algebra. 
For High School Courses covering a year and a half of work, and is so arranged that a course in 
Geometry may be introduced between the first and second parts. The second part begins with an 
advanced tre ment of the fundamental processes and thus reviews the whole subject. 


Coulter—Elementary Studies in Botany. (An Agricultural Botany.) 
The first partofthis work, Plants in General, offering a half year’s study, will givea real knowledge 
of the structure and work of plants; the second part Plants in Cultivation, offers an additional half 
year, giving the practical application of this knowledge and showing how to cultivate plants in field 


and garden. 


Bradbury—An Inductive Chemistry. 
The subject is developed inductively and the principles of chemistry are applied to everyday life. 
Prominence is given to the historical side of the subject. 


Gorten—A High School Course in Physics. 
A new book which recognizes the economic elements of present-day teaching. A practical text- 


book. 
FOR THE GRADES 
The Appleton Arithmeties. 


hese bo>ks are the leaders in the modern teaching of Arithmetic. They present the essentials 
of the subject systematically and accurately. 


Firman—Progressive Lessons in English. 
‘ A Series in Language and Grammar for the grades, teaching whatever can be taught about good 
nglish 
The Carroll and Brooks Readers. 
These Readers make a direct appeal to the child’s interests and give a basic training in good 
English. 
the Krohn Physiologies. 2 Beoks 


Books that recognize Health as the Keynote. 


the Twentieth Century Spellers. 2 Books 
Contains many devices to make spelling really interesting. 





The above is only a partial list of our Text-books. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers of Progressive Text-Books for Progressive Schools Eighty-eight Years in the Text-Book Business 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Advertising that Tells! 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
Reaches 20,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes into every County and City of 
the State. 


It appeals to the most intelligent class 
of Readers. 











Many of the 5,000 teachers, trustees, division 
superintendents, College and University Profes- 
sors who subscribe for it come to Richmond 
frequently on business and pleasure. Why not 
let the pages of the Journal tell them just where 


to go for the best goods? 

Try a good advertisement in our pages and 
see how well it will pay. 

Rates reasonable. Terms on application. 


Virginia Journal of Education, 
Office: 503 Lyric Building, Richmond, Va. 
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SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 





| A Strictly High- 
Grade Desk, Made by 


Southern People for 
Southern Children. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 























Box W\) & Lal 





The Soutbern Desk Co. 


= Hickory, N. Cc. 

















LAIRD & LEE, Inc., 


Publishers of Webster's New Standard 
Dictionaries, and other English and foreign 
language dictionaries, mechanical, electrical 
reference, recipe and cook books, fiction, ete. 
Write for our 1914 catalog. 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, 
733 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Summer School of the South 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Thirteenth Session Largest, best and cheapest Summer 
School for Southern Teachers. Former features retained. 
New Courses in Library Administration, Home Economics, 
Manual Arts, Engineering, Agriculture, Rural Economics. 
Preparation for College Entrance. Credit toward Degrees. 
Reduced Railroad Rates. June 23 to July 31. 


FINE MUSIC FESTIVALS, LECTURES, EXCURSIONS 


Write for Announcement. 


BROWN AYERS, President. 








4 | WESTERN SCHOOL POSITIONS “ 





Placing | 
Agency 


Teachers | you desire. 


Our “placing service’’ is unique in the educational field We do not send you 

| printed notification bianks telling you to “go after” vacancies or rumored 
| vacancies. We write up and send the employer a speci bound repurt upon 

lor | your qualfications, showing preparation, 


experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position 


aw 
we 
ya®™ ahs 
* og 
. QE get 
ge a) es 
A) X) eo 


Ae 
personality, credentials and ite ceo 0 


ve? wie 


te OO ag 
Pa wr aw wo ww? ao re 
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Fe eee Ti Hil 
| “Stop Guessing, Use the Authority”? — 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
The Werr1am Webster 


You seek the pronunciation of a new term; the spelling of a 
puzzling word; the location of Nigeria or Formosa; the meaning 
ot tractor, snow banner, squeeze play, white coal, xebec, sabotage: 


Because it is the only dic- © 
tionary containing hun- | 
dreds of new words such | 
as thermion, plumcot, 
pentathlon, etc. 

Because it is the only una- = 
bridged dictionary with — 
an up-to-date Gazetteer 
containing the latest offi- 
cial figures, not given in 
any other dictionary, for 
many European and Asi- 





= -mm 


W hatever your question 
this New Creation con- 
tains the final answer. 


W HY the final au- 
thority, do you ask? 


Because the New Interna- 
tional is the Jatestand best 


of a long family of una- . 
- ~ , Se peneen 
bridged Merriam Web- z 
ss 

3 
















ster’s, each the recognized 
atic countries. 

Because scores of college 
presidents, hundreds of 
Supreme Court Judges, 
leaders in thought, ac- 
tion, and culture com- 
mend the new work as 

their authority. It is used as the 

Standard by the Government Printing Office. 

Because the schoolbooks use the Merriam-Web- 
stersystem of diacritical marks. 


authority in its time. 
Because this new creation 
represents the highest 
scholarship and pains- ~ 
taking research. It is 
more up to date, reli- 
able, practical, than any 
other dictionary. 
Because the type matter is equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. (How great the returns 


on the investment!) 


’ | More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative 
Than any other English Dictionary. 


We invite critical comparison with all other dictionaries. 

















More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. Thousands of other References. 
2700 Pages. Over 6000 Illustrations. | Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 


The only dictionary with the new divided page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


. ° ce 98 
If youare ateacher we willsend gratis acopy of Jack 


' FREF, specimen pages of both Editions. 
It is suggestive of class drill in the dictionary. 


booklet, copyright, Chas. A. Coulomb, Ph.D. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


For 70 years ——— of the Genuine-Webster Dictionaries. 
MA A 
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Ten Reasons Why You 
Should Use the Applied 
Arts Drawing Books 


They can be taught by the regular grade or 
country teacher. 

They show the methods to be used in teaching. 

3: They give explicit directions on each page. 

{. The pencil is required for about 75% of the 
work. 

They combine drawing with other school work. 

6. They require no extra expense to carry out the 
course. 

7. They give a practical course in perspective. 

8. They give a definite course in color. 

9, They make the pupil see and appreciate beauty 
in the common things of life. 


10. They contain vocational, and elementary man- 
ual and construction work which will be ex- 
tremely helpful to the pupil in his after life. 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Company 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Boston 


Washington and Lee University 


Liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 


Original endowment, a gift of $50,000 from George 
Washington. Presided over from ’65 to ’70 by 
Robert E. Lee. 


Situated amid the mountains of the unrivaled Valley 
of Virginia, in the town of Lexington, the home and 
burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway 
between the North and the South. 


A national institution in its service and area of 
patronage, drawing its students from 85 States and 
foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its 
historic location and inspiring memories. in its social 
culture cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System,” 
and heroic traditions. 


University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village 
Homes, Fraternity Halls. Self-help, Scholarships, 
Loans. 


For Catalogue, etc., address 


President Henry Louis Smith, 
Lexington, Va. 














Chuckles of Delight 


O you wish your beginners each year to 
learn to read with delight? Note what 
Miss Alberta Walker, primary teacher, Nor- 
mal School, Washington, D. C., says of our 
Reading-Literature books. 


‘There are no readers that I know more beau- 
tiful than yours, nor more delight/ul to read. 
Our little children here have a set of the Primers 
for which there could never be a better commen- 
lary than their chuckles of delight when reading 


’ 


time comes.’ 


Hundreds of teachers are having a similar 
experience with the books of this series. Why 
not let your pupils share a condition of work 
that brings ‘‘chuckles of delight’? ? 


There are Reasons in the Books 


Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago 








Were You at Richmond? 


If so— 


We hope that you 
saw our display of 
window shades 
during the National 
Educational As- 
sociation which has 


just closed. 





SANITARY COTTON DUCK 


SHADES 


WE HAVE THE 


Permit us to quote you on your needs. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


Dept. R Spiceland, Indiana. 
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THE SERIES WITH AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 
Hyde’s T'wo-Book Course in English, Enlarged Edition. 








No other series has had such warm endorsement from noted educators, from prominent 
teachers, from the public press, or has been so widely and successfully used in the schools as 
the Hyde Series. 

State after State has adopted and then re-adopted the Hyde books. They have had more 
influence in shaping and improving the teaching of English in elementary schools than have all 
other series combined. In fact, every important series that has appeared since these books were 


first published has been largely based on them. 


Book I, Lessons in English 


Cloth, illustrated, 229 pages . . . . . . . .. . . Price 35 cents 


Book II, Grammar and Composition 





Cloth, 344 pages . . ..... ....... .. . Price 60 cents 
D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





The New-World Health Series 


ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS THAT TEACH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 


By Professors John W. Ritchie, of the College of 
William and Mary, and J.S8. Caldwell, ofthe Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE: For the lower grades. Teaches 
the pupil what he himself can do to keep his body 
in health—personal hygiene List price 40 cents; 


mailing price 48 cents 
HOW LUCKY 


PRIWER OF SANITATION: For fifth and sixth grades. 
Teaches how to prevent germ diseases through pri- for the Public Schools of Virginia that the 


vate effort and public control—community hygiene. rs 
ne ai Wide Awake Readers were adopted as one of 
List price 50 cents; mailing price 60 cents. : ae 





the supplementary sets! 
PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY: For seventh and eighth 


grades. ‘Teaches the pupil how to bring habits and The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition)........ 23 ce 
environment into harmony with the laws of right The Wide Awake First Reader.................... 30 ce 
living—modern physiological hygiene. List price The Wide Awake Second Reader .................... 35 ce 
60 cents; mailing price 72 cents. The Wide Awake Third Reader ..................... 40 cets 


The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (just published). .50 ce: \s 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY LITTLE, BROWN & COMPAR Y 


{a 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK Address orders to the Virginia Book Company, Richmond, V: 
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The Woods Hutchinson Health Series 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M. D. 


Book I. THE CHILD’S DAY. For Grades III and IV 
Book II. A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH, For Grades VI or VII 


Mr Jason Scarboro, a member of the Georgia Sub-Commission to select textbooks, 
made the following recommendation of these books to the State Board of 
Kducation : 

‘These are easily the best textbooks submitted. In the Woods Hutchinson Series the 
uthor uses practically no technical terms. Whenever he does use them he makes full and 
lear explanation. His style is conversational, and is so vivid that he holds the interest as 
irmly as a story writer. He gives proper emphasis to health conditions and makes the reader 


lesire to profit by what he is told. J cannot reccomend this series too highly.”’ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














PRANG DRAWING BOOKS 


Of the present day represent the best thought and 


experience of the best Art instructors of to-day. 


Prang Drawing Books are being constantly revised 
to meet changing conditions but the Prang ideals of quality 


remain constant. Prang Drawing Books and Prang Art 


Materials have been the standard for nearly half a century. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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AUDITORIUM SEATING 


PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY—AND. BE READY FOR COMMENCEMENT TIME 


A FEW OF THE MOST POPULAR DESIGNS FROM OUR LARGE LINE OF 
ASSEMBLY ROOM GHAIRS 


SEATING PLANS FURNISHED FREE 



































No. 50 No. 200 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 
BOOKCASES 


| Shipped from Richmond, Va., on receipt of order. 


All of these bookcases 
are made of sclid oak, 
substantially constructed, 








No. 5 No. 7 
3 shelves; height, 48 inches; 4 shelves; height, 56 inches; width, Height, 72 inches; width, 
width, 86 inches. . . $7.50 Pe OMI ks) @. os $9.00 RT a ARES $11 


Virginia School Supply Company, 


Box 1177 2000-12 West Marshall St., Richmond, eet 
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State Female Normal School °° viecia 


Has recently published the following bulletins : 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK, by Fannie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS; by The Training School Faculty 





EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
Extracts from JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, January 14, 1914. 


The Farmville State Normal School is one of the most vitally and aggressively progressive schools of the 
country and the Training School is the embodiment of the genius and mastery of all concerned in its con- 
duct. The latest demonstration of professional power is ‘‘Educative Seat Work’’ by Fannie W. Dunn, 
supervisor of rural schools in the Training School. The book deals with primary grade activities, . . . with 
recitation and seat work, and with voluntary selection of play and effort indoors and out. . . It is the best 
as well as the latest word on these all-important subjects. 


Educative Seat Work: price, 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Phis bulletin shows: 
HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 
HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL WORK. 
HOW RF al CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 
HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTERSTUDY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
[t also contains: 
Typical programs which summarize and utilize the echool work for special days. 
Sources of songs and games. 


Price, 15c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


Second Term Begins February 1, 1914. 























The following Departments offer a large number of courses to which the 





work of the First Term is not a prerequisite : 


Economics, English, Mathematics, Zoology, 
Botany, Drawing, Education, Philosophy, 
History, Latin. 


Many of these courses are especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 


THE NORMAL ACADEMY 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Botany, Agriculture, Physiography, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, Education, Civics, History. 


n addition to the courses referred to above there are many others open to 


stud2nts who have completed the equivalent of the work of the First Term. 


For full particulars address, 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Williamsburg, Virgin 
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Western Positions for Teachers 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL WORK, in Colorado Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washing'on, Kansas, Idaho Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico VCalifornia, Nebraska. Arizona, Montana and Nevada. 
As Publishers of THE ROCKY MOUNCAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRRCTORIES”, we are in direct touch 
with nearly all the Schools in these Sixteen States. WRITE US TO-DAY, for Free Booklet, Showing how we place our 
reachers. 

Our Booklet, ‘HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION”, With Laws of Certification of 
the Western States, Free to Mem 
bers or sent Postpaid for Fifty Cents A Oouae 


inStamps. MONKY REFUNDED Sn Le oe “Ss 
nen “ROCKY /Y7- TEACHERS AGENCY 








IF NOT SATISFIED. 
(The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region). 


EMPIRE BLOG, DENVER, COLO. 











THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
RECOMMEND S$ teachers in answer to DIREC’ CALLS from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time 
ANNA [1. THURSTON, Mgr., E R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 







THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY fet.cnce, co-operacing with TEACH. 
Pp 

ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 

ee ee BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





= = 
| The Albert Teachers’ Agency, °7° 5 “eres As un. 
: THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business’’ is of interest to all live teachers. 








SENT FREE. Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 
t ’ ’ 
Southern RESOURCES AND FACILITIES Shorthand in the High Schools 
’ Quick and active service; ex cel- Carefully collected statistics s} tl is 
Teachers lent tield; established patronage: taught in the high schoois of 1.470 cities In the United 
Agency modern equipmentand appliances. States. bier te iene he geomange vt aguante are used. The 
’ representation of the five leading systems ts as follows: 
SPECIALISTS’ DEPARTMENT . eo nig ye ND,720; Benn Pitman 275: Graham, 91: 
; ] es saac Pitman, 88; Munson, 34. T smaining 29 systems 
W. H. JONES, Mgr., Our booklet, “A Plan’. tells all are scattered among 22 cities "Gecue muestiens te toes 
Columbia, S. C. about Southern opportunities. tanght in the high schools of 232 more cilies than the four 











other leading systems combined. (since the foregoing sta 
tistics were compiled, 250 cities have adopted Gregg Short 
hand, making the total 970.) 

As significantly showing the recent trend, where short- 
hand departments are being introduced in high schools. 
Gregg Shorthand is adopted in atleast 75¢. Do you need 
stronger evidence of Gregg leadership? 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS Teachers’ Course —Free 


The widespread adoption of Gregg Shorthand is cre 
Hundreds have been located throughout the South ating hundreds of openings for technically trained teach 


; ‘ sus : ie ers. To enable teachers to qualify for these opportunities, 
| at good salaries, by us Write for Agency Booklet we are conducting a free correspondence course Any 








and free information. Established 1891. teacher is eligible to the course. Ask for Booklet VJE 44 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
RALEIGH, N. C. New York Chicago San Francisco 















































SUMMER SCHOOL, Valparaiso University (Accredited) 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


‘ D was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of 
The University obtaining a thorough, practical education at an ex pense within his reach. That such an In 
stitution is a necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater 
' than that of the previous year. 
t is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 26th and 
The Summer School will continue twelve weeks. The Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd and will con 
| tinue eight weeks. During these terms the University will offer an exceptional] list of subjects from whichstudents may 
select their work. There will be beginning. intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 
Preparatory High School Kindergarten, Fducation, Manual Training, Scientific, Classical, Higher 
Departments English, Civil Engineering. German, French, Spanish. Italian Domestic Science. Agriculture, Law, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Commerce, Penmanship, Phonographiy 








and Ty pewriting. Review. THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Koom, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. Catalog will be mailed 
free, Address, HENRY B. BROWN, President or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice President 


42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 


— 
—-~ —_— 
—_ 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


Blacksburg, Virginia 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Applied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultural Engineering, 
Preparatory Veterinary Medicine, Applied Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Metallurgy and 
Applied Geology, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 


Metallography, 
Fifty-three Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped Shops, 


Engineering, Mining Engineering. 
Laboratories and Barns. 


Specified : In English, three units; in Mathematics, 


Entrance requirements fourteen units. 
Steam heating and 


two and a half units; in History, two units; Optional, six and a half units 
Pure water, regularly tested by college 


electric lights in dormitories and buildings. 
Library 20,009 volumes. Farm of 1,100 


bacteriologist, in all college buildings and in town. 


acres. Military training under officer detailed by the U. S. Army. 


Two Year Short Ceurse in Agriculture, Short Course in Dairying and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost for session of nine months, including tuition and other fees, board, washing, 
uniforms, medical attendance, etc., $281 25 Cost to Virginia students, $231.25. 


The next session opens Wednesday, September 23, 1914. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Write to the Registrar for catalog. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Is DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





Che following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 

In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics Applied Mathematics Astronomy, Physics Chemistry, General Geology, Economic 
Geology. Biology, Biblical History and Literature Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 
This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 


and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg:ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 


Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 


Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 


of four years. 
IV. Department of Law 


The cand date for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions 
course is provided for stulents who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 


& valuable special 


degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 


The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good col’ege courses in Chemistry, 


Biology and either Physics, French, or German. 


VI. Summer School 
The summer Senool offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bache’or of Arts and 


Bachelor of Seiznce, thus enabling students to shorten the time requi'ed for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or abso've conditions. In addition to these numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 


administrators, 

Short’courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUF, 


Tuition in 
Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 























EMERSON and BENDER'S MODERN ENGLISH 


THE STATE ADOPTED TEXT FOR ALL VIRGINIA CITIES. 
Opinions of Virginia Teachers, 


‘*‘We find them more generally satisfactory than any English text we have used in recent years.’ 

‘The principles of Grammar are taught clearly and definitely.”’ 

‘*The illustrations, selections, and exercises are well chosen, and the treatment of Grammar is very clear.’’ 

‘*The Grammar period has been changed from an hour of dread to one of delight.”’ 

‘IT can see a real teacher back of each lesson, instead of an experimenter.”’ 

‘*Experience in using Modern English has convinced me that our State Board made a wise choice.”’ 

‘TI think Modern English superior to any text-book we have ever used.’”’ 

‘They contain just enough technical grammar for the foundation of a good course in English.’’ 

‘*We are using Modern English with gratifying results.” 

‘‘Modern English is the most satisfactory book we have tried.’’ 

‘*We are delighted with it, and so are the children.”’ 

‘IT especially commend the drill in irregular verbs, the reviews; the illustrative sentences are numerous and 
within the grasp of pupils.’’ 

“Tt is a teachable book and one that appeals to pupils.’’ 

‘‘The materials chosen for use are of a pure, uplifting character, rich, and varied enough to give the child a 
liking for good literature.” 

‘‘These books arouse in pupils a deeper interest than I have ever seen exhibited before.”’ 

‘*Modern English makes composition work especially attractive to pupils.” 

‘‘One of the finest features of BOOK ONE is the subtle, yet effective inculcation of moral ideas, patriotism, 


love of nature and love of literature.”’ 

‘They lead the pupil by easy and natural stages from the concrete to the abstract, the special to} the 
general.”’ 

‘*By all odds the best two-book series I have ever seen.”’ 

‘“‘The best and most systematic method of teaching language and grammar that I have found in any books 
examined or taught by me in the past sixteen years.” 

‘*We have been using Emerson & Bender’s Modern English, BOOKS ONE AND TWO for the past six years 
and desire no change.” 


‘*‘The books are very popular with the teachers.”’ 
‘*We have been using these books since Sept. 1908, and find them well written and well adapted*to our 


needs, I believe the Virginia Board of Education did a wise thing when it adopted this course in 


English.”’ 
‘‘The emphasis placed upon oral and written expression, and the inductive method of presentation fare 


special attractions ”’ 

“BOOK TWO is the best grammar of which I have any knowledge, and I am acquainted with plan and 
matter of some twelve or fifteen.” 

‘‘They have three strong points, the arrangement of the work in a logical order; the clearness with which 
the work is presented, and the emphasis given to composition.”’ 

‘BOOK ONE is particularly good in applying the principles of Grammar to reading and literature in 
general.’’ 

‘‘By actual practice we have found them to be just what they claim to be; a two book course covering the 
work from the third or fourth year to and including the eighth year.”’ 

‘‘T consider this Modern English Course the best English Course for Public Schools, the easiest for the 
teacher to impart and the easiest for the student to grasp and understand thoroughly.” 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 
Virginia Representative, W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 




















Teachers Need This Book 





WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY 


(By CHARLES B. GILBERT) 
In preparing for the 1914 State Examination 





This book discusses analytically the value of each subject taught in the Elementary Course 
of Study. The chapters on Methods of Instruction are notably clear and practical. 


SPECIAL READING COURSE PRICE, SINGLE COPIES, 3» $4. 10 














FARM LIF E READERS | 


By L. B. EVANS, A. M. Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Augusta, Ga ; L. N. DUNCAN, M. 8. Profes- 
sor of ~—— Agriculture, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and G. W. DUNCAN, M.S. 

These are notable new books. They contain a 
wealth of practical, up-to-date information about 
scientific farming, an abundance of the best 
7 literature that deals with country life and many 
beatiful illustrations. For Intermediate Grades, Book | 
Four, 45 cents; Book Five, 50 cents. 





THE SILVER-BURDETT SPELLER 

By JOHN H. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Superintendent 
of Schools, Birmingham, Ala., and J. A. C. 
CHANDLER, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
A thoroughly practical speller based on the 


best pedagogical methods of teaching the subject. 
There are excellent lessons in word-building, in 
possessives, in pronunciation drill, synonyms, the 
ne of words, etc. 189 pages, 25 cents. 

‘or Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and Advanced 
PS 








Boston New York 





DRYER’S 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


Chicago San Francisco 


HIGH GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL, ECONOMIC, AND REGIONAL 








By Charles Redway Dryer, F.G.S 


. A., F. R. G.S., Professor of Geography 


and Geology, State Normal School, Sense Haute, Ind. 











‘ This textbook represents a new departure in geography for secondary schools—the cor- 

relation of physical and commercial geography. It ia an effort to afford a clear idea of the rela- 
tion between the earth and man, showing both the dependence of human life upon natural con- 
ditions and the influence of these conditions in turn upon human life. Part I is devoted to a 
brief account of physical geography, which forms the necessary basis of study, only those 
features and processes being emphasized which have directly aifected man in his progress. In 
Part II, economic geography, the outlines of household management practiced by the great 
human family, are presented against the background of the natural earth already shown. Part 
III, regional geography, furnishes a more detailed, intimate, and graphic study of economic 
geography, arranged according to the different types of environment, with reference to the 
economic adaptations of human life. The book contains an unusual large number and variety 


of maps and illustrations which are given in close connection with the text. 


“AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 



































Atlanta 








